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ABSTRACT 

This docuaent describes a three*part, flexible » 
individualized teacher education program which spans the 
preservice/inservice continuua. The first part. Secondary Teacher 
Education Progran (STEP) , is a five-phase program which features 
early and continuous contact with secondary school classroois and 
students, individual learning packages called SEEDPACS, continuous 
assessment and monitoring, and a variety of teaching/learning methods 
including small-group activities, seminars^ simulations, 
microteaching, and independent study. The second part of the program 
is a new Master of Education degree program that deals specifically 
with the continuing education needs of practicing teachers and the 
inservice needs of school districts. Credit is earned by performance, 
and no core of courses is required of all students. The third part is 
a new approach to summer school for teachers called Academic Fair. 
All courses offered by the Department of Secondary Education, 
University of Minnesota are available under 10 program categories. 
The course scheduling includes independent study, small groups, and 
other variations dictated by the needs of the students. More specific 
information regarding STEP and a program satisfaction guestionnaire 
are appended. (PD) 
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Summary 

A three-part) flexi)}le- individualized te&cher-education prograa vblch 
spans the pre-service, in-service continuum has been developed and inpleiiiented. 
The program was designed with the co-operation of the public and private elenentazy 
and secondary schools in northeastern Minnesota. Ihe program is a "do-it-yourself** 
effort which received no outside funding and is proof that teacher education 
institutions need not rely on massive foundation or federal funding in order to 
fundamentally Improve programs. 

The first part of the total program is the Secondary Iteacber Education 
Program (STEP) Which replaced a traditional teacher-education program in 
September, 1972. STEP is a five -phase competency-based* individualized program 
which features early and continuous contact with secondary school dasarocna 
and students* individual learning packages called SEEDPACS, continuous assessnent 
and monit curing » and a variety of teaching-learning methods— including small -group 
activities, seminars, simulations, micro-teaching, and index>endent study, in 
addition to some large-group presentations. 

The second part of the program Is a new Master of Education Degree which 
deals specifically with the continuing-educatlon needs of practicing teachers and 
the in-service needs of school districts. It too is an individualized program 
in which credit is earned by performance, not by time served. No core of courses 
is required of all students, and the program can include workshops, directed 
study, credit packages, and activities at the local school level as well as 
activities on the campus. 

The third part provides a new approach to summer-school offerings for 
teachers in a programs approach called an "Academic Fair". All courses offered 



by the Departoent of Secondary Education ai*e available for suBBer-sebool students 
under ten program categories. The usual method of scheduling courses to meet 
every day for a certain period of time was discarded in favor of scheduling uhleh 
is truly flexible: Independent study, small groups, meetings scheduled onoe or 
twice a week, classes that meet all day, classes that never meet, and all 
variations which may be dictated by the needs of the individual students. 

The susmer prograjn substantially Increased enrollment over the previous 
suinner*s program, and an evaluation Indicated a high degree of student satisf)actian. 



tMlverslty of Minnesota, Duluth 



November 20, 1973 



Part Two 

A Three-Part , Flexible ^ Individualized Teacher-Education Program 

The University of Minnesota » Duluth has demonstrated that it isn't neces* 
sary to depend on large grants of money in order to develop and implement 
innovations in pre-servlce and in-service teacher-education programs. Since 
the fall of 1972, three major programs have been implemented by the do-it- 
yourselfers at UMD: (l) a new competency-based Secondary Teacher Education 
Program (3TEP), (2) a new Master of Educatio.i Degree , and (3) & unique summer 
school program for in-service teachers. All three of the programs were devel- 
oped with no outside funding. All that is required is a faculty committed to 
improvement in teacher education and substantial amounts of blood, sweat » and 
tears. Let us examine the characteristics of each of the new programs. 

STEP 

DevelOTanent and Implementation 

The Secondary Teacher Education Program was but a gleam in t eyes of the 
Depairtment of Secondary Education in 1970. After contributing and listen- 
ing to, years of critical comment concerning teacher-education programs in 
general— and the traditional type of program then in operation at UMD in partic- 
ular—members of the Department decided in the fall of 1970 that the time ha^d 
coroe to examine seriously our program as it existed and to begin the work of 
developing an improved program. 

In order to collect information from a large number of people in an efficient 
manner, the Delphi Technique was used. Questionnaires were mailed to 1100 school 
administrators, in-service teachers, pre-service teachers, high school students, 
and lay people in order to determine what skills, understandings, and competen- 
cies were deemed essential in effective teachers. The information on the question- 
naires was categorized, refined, and returned to the senders along with a request 
to rank the identified competencies on the basis of "essential," "desirable," 
or "not necessary." These data were again refined, and by the spring of 1971* 



we had developed a lisl of conipetcncies for a new program. 

In addition to holding a conunitment to a competency-based program, thd 
members of the Department were fimly convinced that drastic changes had to 
be made ir^ the teaching-learning methods employed in the teacher-education 
program. For years we had lectured about individual learning styles , 
individual differences, the necessity to provide a vurlety of learning activ 
ities, and the necessity to "let each student progress at his own rate," 
However, '^he example which we provided was the old, traditional, lecture, 
large-group, "tell-'era-and-test-*em" model. There was little attempt made to 
relate theory to practice; and in addition, the sequence of courses In the 
traditional program was suspect. Pre-service teachers in the old program were 
being taught the usual learning theories, human-growth-and-developnent pattema, 
and history and philosophies of education a full year before they were allowed 
tow>rk with secondary students in .junior and senior high schools. In effect we 
were saying, "Learn this stuff because when you get into that classroom you have 
to know this." We were telling students that there was a need to learn certain 
skills, concepts and understandings that they 2ould not relate to any reality 
based on experience. 

We were convinced that our new program had to bring theory and practice 
closer together. There was almost unanimous agreement, based on the hundreds of 
questionnaires received, that an improved teacher-education program must have 
provision in it for early and continuous involvement with students In Junior and 
senior high schools. 

During the summer of 1971, .Ttembers of the Department began the development 
of the new model, based on the data gathered during the 1970-71 academic year* 
Iftiiversity students participated on committees in this development and they 
earned course credit for their contributions. We realized that without the 
pressure of a deadline for implementation, the development of the model could 
take years. Accordingly, we set September 1972 as the date that the new program 
would go into effect. The deadline was met, and STEP was Implemented in September 



1972. Students who had entered teacher education under the old program were 
phased into the appropriate places in the new program. During the current 
academic year, almost all of our students are in the new program. 

We are convinced that certification of teachers bas^d on a aeriea of 
eoursea and credits no longer is the best preparation of teachers ifho will be 
expected to function in a rapidly changing profeaaion. Iha ability to perfozm 
certain specified behaviors at a criterion level is a more rational baala for 
recommending candidates for certification. 

The model which was developed and implemented in September 1972 has contln- 
uoxis feed-back opportunities in it and this feed-back haa resisted In reviaiona 
and changes in the implementation of the model. 

A comparison of the STEP program with a traditional program la offered as 
a graphic illustration of the .iif ferences . 

Comparison of Traditional Program with Ster* Program 



Traditional ProF^raro 

1. Student teaching is the 
only contact prospective 
teachers have with pupils 

in secondary schoola, and this 
comes at the end of the 
program. 

2. All students take the same 
se<iuence of courses regardless 
of ability or experience. 

3. Screening for admission 
occurs at the time a student 
applies for student teaching. 



k. The approach is cognitive 
and theoretical; students have 
no experience basis to 
understand or apply theory. 

5, No systematic assessment 
is made of strengths, wealuiesses, 
attitudes, values or goals of 
the atudent. 



STEP Program 

1. Students become Involved with second- 
ary pupils to varying degrees in each 

phase of the pror m. Interaction la 
more frequent e uver a longer period 
of time. 



2. Each student's program is tailor- 
made to his goals, measured aptitudes 
and existing perfonnance level. 

3. Screening for admission is at the 
time a student applies to the program 
in secondary education, usually at the 
beginning of the Junior year. 

k. Theory is related to classroom 
experiences with learners that studenta 
are having at the time. Affective 
factors in learning are emphasized. 

5. Assessment of strengths, weaknesses, 
attitudes, values and goals made at time 
of admission and reassessment made 
throitghout the program. 



6. Advisement is on a hit-or- 
miss basis* 



7* Student perfomance is almost 
solely verbal; little is knotm 
about skills and specific teaching 
behaviors until the student 
teaching experience. 

8, Faculty nienbers have had little 
opportunity to know students in 
depth. 

9. Lectiiring to large groups is 
the primary method of instruction. 



10. If unsuited for teaching, 
students cannot learn of their 
inability to work with secondary 
students until a heavy cctnmitment 
of time and money and credits has 
been made. 

11. Students can complete the 
program with little personal com- 
mitments to teaching as a career. 

12. The program cannot meet the 
new State Department certification 
requirements for teachers with 
respect to human relations. 

13* Little provision is made for 
the coordination of some of the 
methods co\irses with the rest of 
the program. 



6. Each student is assigned an adviser 
in the department as scon as he is 
admitted to the program* 

7. Student progress depends upon a 
student's ability to perform in specific 
ways and demonstziite designated 
eonpetencies . 



6* Students are in freq^ient contact 
with seme faculty menSbers for m long 
as two years. 

9. A variety of methods such as small 
groups, seminars, simulations » micro- 
teaching and independent study sdre used* 

10* dents get early, direct experi- 
ence the teaching situation and are 
better able to Judge their suitability 
for the profession* 



11. The structure of the program 
requires a greater degree of coanitment 
on the part of students* 

12. Human relations components are 
built into all phases of the program* 



13. Methods instnxction is an Integral 
part of the sequence of a student's 
experiences* 



Program Operation 

As a basis for the development of this program, we identified a set of 
understandings, skills, and behaviors that should be the goals of the program. 
Specific behavioral objectives associated with these goals were developed for 
each phasa of the program. The identification of the desired teminal behaviors 
enabled us to establish the experience sequences, determine behaviors prerequisite 
to other higher level behaviors, and to make realistic assessment of abilities.^ 



1. See Appendix A for a concise "systems" presentation of the operation of the 
program. 



Who Am I? 



PHASE I lemorrs 

OntRTATIM 

ObtflrviiiQ CiMsrooms 
Looking AtToaching 
As A Career 

Ctn i Be A Teacher? 



INTO THE mOFSSSiON 

T 



CERTIFICATION AS A 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER 



4 



No 



Do i 
Still Want To Be 
A Teacher? 

Yi 



Application and Admitaion to 
STEP 



PHASE II 7 CREDITS 
eURIOAL EXPEMEtteE 

Studying Adoleicenta 
Learning About Learning 
Improving HtMwn Relations Skills 
Beginning To Put Theory Into 
Practice In Classrooms 



Teacher aide 



Tutoring 



PHAU V 4 CREDITS 
CLOSDRE EXPERIERCES 

Finding A Job 
Cenification Requirements 
School Law For the Teacher 
Teacher Relations 
with students 
with other teachers 
with the community, etc. 

Controversial Issues 
EMploring Special Interests 
Professional Organizations 



4 



No 



Still Interested? 
Yes 



PHASE HI T CREDITS 
TEACWRQ LABCRATORY 

Developing Teaching Competencies 
Planning Selecting Materials 

Classroom Skills Strategies 
Using Media Evaluation 
Interpersonal Relations 
Drug Education 
Microteaching 



PHASE IV II CREDITS 
PRACTICUH 

Putting Skills To Work In The Classroom 
Teaching Planning 
Seif Evaluation 
Team Efforts 
Using Subject Matter Competen c y 
Practicing Good Human Relations 

=f= 



Yes 



{ 



Ready to 
Take Charge? 



Yes J 



4 



I 

No 



Want to 
Take Charge? 



No 



REQUEST FDR IRFDRMATIOR 



Please send more information about STEP to: 
NAME 



(Please Print or Yype) 
ADDRESS 



CITY STATE i:iP 



ERIC 

I am: A school administrator □ A secondary teacher □ A student □ 



FEATURES 

EARLY ENTRY Begin Phase i as early as the second quarter of the Sophomore year. 

INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED ....The student's program will be designed to meet his personal needs and goals. 

PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION Small group instruction and independent study will be emphasized. 

COMPETENCY BASED Progress through the program will be dependent upon acquiring the needed competencies 

and not upon the accumulation of credit hours. 

HUMAN RELATIONS COMPONENT The human relations component is designed to meet the new Minnesota 

certification requirements, 

PERFORMANCE MONITORED The student's performance wilt be continually monitored by the student himself 

and by his advisory committee. 



Ploce 
Here 



STEP Director 

Department of Secondary Education 
University of Minnesota, Duiuth 
Duiuth, Minnesota 55812 



The pre rem contains a number of major innovations or devlationa firm 
past practice. These are characteristic for the program as a vfaole and are 
common to all phases. A course is considered to have been successfully com- 
pleted and credits are granted when a student is able to perfom to a erltexloo 
level those behaviors prescribed as outcomes for the course. Individual students 
vary in the time it takes them to reach the required standards. Instead of 
time being a constant and perfomance being distributed, mastery of a skill or 
perfomance level is constant and the time to reach the standard is the variable* 

A student's individual study program is organized around the work he does 
on a set of individual learning packages called SEEDPACS (S£condaxy EDueatlon 
PAOcets), seme of which are reqxiired of all students and others \itoioh are chosen 
by the student. These SEEDPACS have the following components: 

a list of major concepts to be developed 

a set of inquiries to be explored as direction to the student's sttidy 
a pre-test 

a set of behavioral objectives that spell out how the student must perfom 
at the end of his learning experience 

descriptions of activities such as readings, papers to be written, involve- 
ments with various media, lectures to be attended, seminars in which 
to participate, and activities related to community groups 

a self evaluation 

a final test of proficiency 

Some SEEDPACS are independent of other SEEDPACS and others are prerequisite to 

the study of more advanced units. In seme areas of concentration, a student is 

required to meet predetermined standards of proficiency in the stated outcomes 

2 

of each SEEDPAC before he can begin tc work on the next. 

Small groups are used in many ways. Probably the most impo*'tant kind of 
group is the "growth group," A student is assigned to one of these groups con- 
sisting of 1^-20 students and a faculty member at the time he is admitted to 
the program. The student is a member of this group until he completes the 
program. Composition of the groups cnanges slowly since changes occur only as 
persons leave upon completion of the program or enter as they begin the program. 

2. Samples of SEEDPACS are included in Appendix 



- 6 - 

In the growth groups, stress is on the affective and humanistic developnent of 
the prospective teacher. Topics for study and discussion includ« individual 
teaching goals, philosophy, attitudes toward students, reactions to observed 
behaviors of teachers and students, personality developnent, and the like* 
Other groups are fomed from students with the swie aajor, for the investigation 
of particular problems, for research activities and for more effective study of 
difficult concepts. 

Two new State Department certification requirements related to drug Infom- 
ation and human relations education are met through the study of specially 
designed SEEDFACS and other activities in each phase. ISiis results In a con- 
tinuous development in these areas. 

Students interested in secondary teaching at UMD take Riase I of STEP for 
2 credits during the second or third quarter of the sophomore year. In this 
phase, an orientation to teaching, 15 hours of structured observation In 
secondary classrooms give students a chance to look at a ntmber of teacher 
workdays. Students study teaching as a career, including placement opportunities, 
saleui.es, and professional-growth opportunities. Students are expected to get a 
better feel for whether or not they i/ish to commit time and energy to continued 
work in teacher education. Tliey are encouraged to take a good hard look at the 
demands of the profession in terms of their own goals, abilities and shortcomings. 
An interview with a member of this department is the lenninal activity of this 
phase . 

Phase II is a 7-credit block in which students combine 6 hours per week 
working in a Junlor-hlgh-school or high-school classroom as a teacher's helper, 
tutor, and/or small group facilitator along with more formal study of adolescent 
development, learning and other theoretical material. This gives students an 
opportunity to reconcile theory with the ideas they gain from their own observa- 
tion of, and experience with, adolescent learners. 

o 

ERIC 



Phase III is another 7-credit block in which students learn the skills 
and competencies associated with planning for instruction, performing as a 
teacher, and evaluating the results of instruction, Bophasls is on the 
practical: detemining goals for instruction, stating objectives, cbooalng 
instructional materials and strategies, acquiring skills in queitioaingy 
making oral presentations, using audio-visual materials, using small-grcn^ 
techniques and measuring student performance. Seme of the means are the 
use of videotape to record perfozmance, micro-teaching sessions sad special 
seminars with methods persons in the major area. On occasion students have 
the opportunity to try out a unit, an Iniulry technique or some other short- 
tenn lesson with a group of secondary pupils, but most practice work Is done 
with other STEP students acting as "pupils." After students develop the set 
of competencies we feel necessary to do a good Job in the classrocn, they are 
considered to have completed I^ase III. 

Riase IV is a lU-credit practicum during which STEP students assume full 
responsibility for instruction of a group of secondary students for a full 
quarter, preferably with another STEP student as a partner. Ihey are assigned 
to a certified secondary teacher for a full day of teaching in the major area. 
Wherever possible we engage students in this activity in pairs so that they can 
help each other, evaluate each other's performances and learn to work as part 
of a team. In this phase they are expected to put into play the skills devel- 
oped in Phase III, to practice good interpersonal relations and learn more 
about themselves as future teachers. 

Phase V, four credits, is designed to help students prepare to enter the 
profession. Job placement, certification, tenure, salaries, legal responsi- 
bilities of teachers, professional organizations, and innovations in education 
are among the topics studied. Students also can take an initial look at related 

t 

occupations In euSminlst ration, counseling, special education and the like If 



they enooae. Students can register for Phase V concurrently with Riase IV 
to provide a "professional" q.uarter. 

In all phases, students are expected to demonstrate a high degree of 
ahlUty to direct their own learning efforts, establish their cfwn priorities . 
for coBinltinent of time and study effort, and begin to becone nore independent 
learners and excision makers. Students who are highly dependent on extrlneie 
motivation find b^e difficulty in meeting the demands of the program. Indi- 
vidual study packages and recommended readings have replaced required textbO(^« 
Small-group seminars and a large number of Individual conferences have replaced 
large group lectures* A combination of essay and oral examinations is used 
instead of objective tests. Riases are considered to be ccnpleted irtien the 
student can perfom certain tasks In an acceptable way. Since achievement is 
based on mastery rather than on comparisons of student perfomiance, the grading 
is P-N. 

STEP requires commitment to teaching on the part of students. It places 
great dooands on students in tems of effort and self discipline. Students who 
ccurplete STEP should be sure of themselves and their competencies, self -directed 
In their learning and capable of making the role changes that contlniiing modifi- 
cations in education will require. 

MASTER OF EDUCATION DEGREE 
Hie second part of the change in teacher education at the ttiiversity of 
Minnesota, Duluth addresses itself to the needs of teachers in the field. It 
was beccming increasingly evident that the traditional graduate school programs 
offered at UMD were not meeting the needs of many of our in-service teachers. 
The traditional paternal model was followed: the educational institution was 
telling students (in this case experienced teachers) what they should study in 
a ffradiiate program* The teaching-learning model was primarily lecture, and the 
activities were almost exclusively college coxurses. In a time when educators 



are talking more and more about letting students make decisions about irtiat 
they are going to study and when, it seemed ironic that graduate school pro- 
grams in education were still prescribing most of the areas of study for 
practicing teachers. It was another case of "Don*t do as I do— do as I say.** 
Aamission to the existing Master of Arts program offered by the Graduate 
School of the Iftilverslty of Minnesota Is determined primarily by the candidate's 
undergraduate G.P.A. An overall G.F.A. of 2.80 appears to be the minlMua that 
is accepted. An analysis of UML graduates In the period I965-69 revealed that 
on the basis of undergraduate G.P.A., 6^% of the TJMD graduates of this period 
who vez>e certified to teach in elementary or secondary schools would not be 
admitted to the M.A. Degree program of the Graduate School should they apply* 
It was clear that the M.A. Degree program could not serve the continuing educa- 
tional needs of two-thirds of the practicing teachers in the area simply because 
of the admission requirement of the Graduate School. 

At about this same time, increasing demands by public school educators in 
the state of Minnesota for more voice in determining the scope and methods of 
their in-service education led to the adoption of a continuing education 
regulation by the Department of Education of the State of Minnesota, Briefly, 
tills regulation stipulates that life certificates will no longer be issued, and 
that educators must earn 120 renewal units during each five-year perlo<1^ of 
certificate renewal. Renewal xuiits may be granted for college or university 
work, activities in the local school district, travel, committee work, and a 
variety of other activities. The local school district continuing-education 
committee (made up of teachers, administrators and board members) makes decisions 
concerning renewal units. 

These two developments — the increasing concern about the inadeqaacy of 
traditional graduate-school programs for in-service teachers, and the adoption 
of the continuing-education regulation which involved members of the education 
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profession in decisions concerning their in-service education— resulted in the 
development and implementation at UMD of a nevr professional graduate degiree 
program for teachers. The Master of Education degree features programs that 
are individually tailored to the students' professional goals and needs. Credit 
is earned by perfcnnance, not by time served. No "core** of courses !• rttqvi'vA 
of all students, nor is a major thesis required. In addition to college courses 
in academic areas and in education, the indlvidiial programs can include: work- 
shops , short courses, directed study, in-service work with colleagues, credit 
packages for classroom experimentation and Innovation, curriculum developnent 
activities, production of instructional materials— or any activity which the 
student and his advisors decide will help the student achieve his goals and 
objectives. 

In the Master of Education Degree Program at UMD, each degree candidate 
plans his individual degree program in consultation with a conamlttee of faculty 
members. This degree program is designed to meet the professional needs and 
goals of the student as they are clarified In the consultation pi^ess. Teachers 
are encouraged to develop a minimal level of competence In areas that ax« thought 
to characterize a master teacher. 

Admission to the program is based on a number of criteria. Past scholastic 
achievement, as represented by the undergraduate grade point average and previous 
graduate level work, is considered. A test of scholastic aptitude is required. 
The candidate's potential for using the results of post -baccalaureate study to 
exert leadership in instructional improvement is evaluated by immediate super- 
visors, colleagues and program faculty members. The extent to which the candidate 
has profited from experience and other non-formal learning is evaluated by 
supervisors and colleagues. Weakness in any one of these areas can be compen* 
sated for by strengths in the others. 

Once admitted, a candidate must prepare a well defined, eacplicitly stated 
statement of goals and objectives for his graduate study. In consultation with 
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his faculty committee, these are measured against his level of knowledge and 
competence In the areas of curriculum, Instructional methodology, olMsroca 
sociology, educational psychology, and the content in his teaching specialty* 
His program is then planned to meet his identified needs and goa^a. 

TbB advisement committee is appointed to help the student aelilavtt hlf 
progrcsn ob;)ectives. The work equivalent of k3 credits is needed for the degree, 
but flexibility is provided in the way credit is awarded. In nost casea, credit 
Is given for specific achievement, not for attendance In classes for a given 
time. It is the responsibility of the advisement connittee to guide the student , 
monitor his progress and decide when the student should be airarded the degree. 

Ttiere Is no residence requirement. Students 2an be registered to receive 
credit for work being done principally In the teaching situation. Nxich of the 
work that must be done on the campus is done through the medium of summer courses , 
late afternoon, evening and Saturday classes. Off -campus classes , seminars » and 
individual conferences are arranged a.s needed. 

Since credit and progress is based on the attainment of specific objectives 
and the ability to demonstrate particular competence, minimal standards are 
necessarily higher than the usual requirements for "passing" a course. 

This program is designed to blend with in-service needs for both teachers 
and loccJ. school districts. Teachers and euSmlnlstrators are exploring ways by 
which the resources of the program can be used to meet both kinds of needs. 

The Master of Education Degree program began on JUly 1, 1973 as of 
November 1, 1973 > there have been 100 applications for admission* There are 
presently 75 graduate students in the program. 

SUMMER-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Closely inter-related to both the pre-service STEP program and the in-service 
Master of Education degree program is the new approach to sunmer school isrplemented 
by the UMD Department ,of Secondary Education. The Department was given pexittlssl(»i 



to experiment with a programs approach to summer course offerings during the 
sunmer of 1973 . The j Dgram was titled "An Academic Fair" and stressed 
flexibility and openness. All courses listed by the Departnent were offered. 
Faculty members worked with students individually in selecting learning experi- 
ences which would meet their needs and assist them In aurrivlng at their goals* 
Some of the activities were traditional and scheduled; others were non-tradl- 
itional and scheduled; and still others were non-traditional and unscheduled* 
Students had the opportunity to concentrate their efforts In one area or in 
several; they could enroll primarily in some other department at IMD or some 
other college or university and spend a part of the time with the Department 
of Secondary Education. A total of ten areas of concentration or programs 
were offered with a staff member in charge of each area. Students registered 
and received credit through the existing framework of courses » registration, 
and enrollment procedures. The budget for. the program was caqparable to the 
budget for the Department for the previous summer. 
Rrogrsm areas offered were as follows: 

1. New Classroom Procedures and Materials 

2. Human Relations 
3» Driver Education 

U. Technology in the Classroom 
^. Individualizing Instruction 

6. Drug Education 

7. Educationeil Administration 

8. Community Schools 

9* Computers in Education 
10. STEP (Phases III, IV) 
Ihe Measurement Services Center of the University of Minnesota conducted 
an evaluation of the "Academic Fair." There were 3l6 graduate students enrolled 
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and responses were received from 63^. Cie summary of the Program Satisfaction 
Queationnaire indLoated a high percentage of "Satisfied/* ''Somewhat satisfied^** 
and "Very satisfied" responses to all 49 items. ^ 

Most faculty members agreed that their work loads were heavier than in a 
typical sun&er session; that students seemed as motivated or more motivated 
(none Indicated less motivated), that students generally secned to have positive 
feelings about the program, and that the programs approach should be continued. 
The Department has taken official action recently to offer the progrna approach 
again during the 197^ summer session. 

Greater flexibility in tailoring sumner school programs to meet Individoal 
student needs has not only met with the approval of students and faculty, but 
has attracted the attention of University administrators and other departments. 
The Academic Fair offered by the Department of Secondary Education reversed a 
downward trend in s^mImer school enrollments. At a time when th^ other seven 
departments in the Division of Education and Psychology suffered defteits of 
from $1300 to over $9»300 during the summer of 1973, the Department of Secondary 
Education vsus attracting students in such numbers as to show a profit of over 
$7,100. Admittedly, the University is not a profit-maMng organization, but 
the figures do reflect enrollments and suggest that the downward trend in 
summer school enrollments and subsequent increased financial drain on the 
University can be reversed by offering innovative and quality programs. 

These then are the three ccxnponents of a total, flexible, individualized, 
competency-based approach to pre-service and in-service teacher education at 
the Uhiversity of Minnesota, Duluth. At a time when research and developnent 
funds for education are scarce, we feel that it is especially importemt to 
demonstrate that substantial improvements can be made in teacher-education 
programs without depending upon a massive infusion of federal or foundation 



3. The results of this questionnaire are given in full in A]fpendix C. 
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funding* It can also be done by commitment to improvement ^ and a vlllingnese 
on the part of public*- school educators and university professors to devote 
much time and energy in a co-operative effort to develop and Implement programs 
that are designed to better meet the professional needs of educators in a 
rapidly changing profession and society* Ttie develppme»t and implSBentatloa 
of these programs at the IJhlversity of KLnnesotai Duluth are proof that you 
can really ''do it yourself*" 

r iote ; As indicated earlier, these three phases of our enterprise were 
describo(i in November 1973* To bring matters up to date briefly, all three 
phasec are doing well» 

STEP is undergoing steady change, as we see need for minor adjustments* 
The MEd program now has a better environment for growth, with new 
quarters for the Director, secretarial help, etc. The number of students enrolled 
of this date is l60. The first recipients of the degree, 9 people, finished 
their work in^the summer of 197^* Feedback is favorable* 

The 197^ summer program continued in the pattern of an "Academic Fair"; 
but, fortunately, more faculty time was made available to us. The net result 
was that the program just about 'T^roke even" in a financial sense — and 
that the pressure on the faculty members was less severe. An evaluation 
of the 197^ "Academic Fair" again indicated high student . ■ tisfaction* 
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Who Am i? 



miASEI IGREINTS 
OMENTATIOII 

Observing Classrooms 
Lookinc At Teaching 
As A Career 

Can i Be A Teacher? 



INTO THE PROFESSION 



CERTIFICATION AS A 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER 



No 



Do I 
Still Want To Be 
A Teaclwr? 
Yes 



Application and Admission to 
STEP 



i 



1 mmn 



CUilCAL 

Studying Adolescents 
Learning About Laarning 
Improving Human Relations Skills 
Beginning To Put Theory Into 
Practice In Classrooms 



Teacher aide 



Tutoring 



PHASE V 4 OREOITS 
CLOSURE EXPEMER6ES 

Finding A Job 
Certification Requirements 
School Law For the Teacher 
Teacher Relations 
with students 
with other teachers 
with the commiffiity, utc. 

Controversial Issues 
Exploring Special Intarwsts 
professional Organizations 



4 



Still Interested? 
Yes 



PHASE in TOREDin 
TEAOMNII LAIORATORY 

Developing Teaching Competencies 
Planning Selecting Materials 

Classroom Skills Strategies 
Usinv Media Evaluation 
Interpersonal Relations 
Drug Education 
Microteaching 



T 



PHASE ]v iieREnn 

PRAOnOUl 

Putting Skills To Work In The Classroom 
Teaching Piamiino 
Self Evaluation 
Team Efforts 
Using Subject Matter Competency 
Practicing Good Human Relatidns 



Yes 



i 



Ready to 
Take Charge? 
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T 

No 



Yes J 



Want to 
Take Chnrge? 



No 



REQUEIT FOR MFORHATIOR 



Please send more information about STEP to: 
NAME 



(Please print or lype) 



ADDRESS 



CITY. 



STATE 



ZIP 



ERIC 



iillHliilO 




lIlninQ'Pioseuui^ |0 A)isjeAiun 



iflifft^ONmraim 





FEATURES 



EARLY ENTRY Begin Phase I as early as the second quarter of the Sophomore year. 

INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED The student's program will be designed to meet his personal needs and goals* 

PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION Small group instruction and independent study will be emphasized. 

COMPETENCY BASED Progress through the program will.be dependent upon acquiring the needed competencies 

and not upon the accumulation of credit hours. 

HUMAN RELATIONS COMPONENT The human relations component is designed to meet the new Minnesota 

certification requirements. 



PERFORMANCE MONITORED . ..The student's performance will be continually monitored by the student himself 

and by his advisory committee. 





STEP Director 

Department of Secondary Education 
University of Minnesota, Ouluth 
Ouluth. Minnesota 55812 



ST2P IK A CAPSULii 



Solid 1-POl GT-]P rhaso I (3 cr) 

Students work on 2 ?,,-:.:D7\CS d-alinc \/ith toichins a career and why they vrant to toe 
ari'i thinlc they v ll bo a jood tc.chcr. Topics include salaries, the job market, 
personal otrona *is anl v-alin -sscs, etc. Students spend 15 hours of structured class- 
room observation Icarninc ^/hat taaUs teachers nust perform, the demands of the 
teacher, ho:; kids behave, etc. This course is usually taken during the sophonoro 
year. 

So.:i ?-101 STIilP Phase II (7 cr) 

Students bosin to reconcile theory v;ith practice by combinlna classroom oxporj.cnce 
with caiapjs based prograc-s. They uork on S32LDPACS and meet in small Qroa^s to deal 
v;ith r-odols of teaching, learninc, classrooin sociology and adolescence. They also 
bocotic irA'olvod in special prosrans in hur-.an relations and in drug inforoation. They 
are assif-ncd to schools for a;;tproximately 6 hrs/ueck as a combination tutor-teacher 
aidc-obscrvor. Thoy are encouraged to work one-to-one and with siaall CJ^oups of 
students. They are asked to try to figure out what adolescents arc likc» what 
conccrrs then, what values they have, and ho\; they arc devolopinc intellectually, 
socially, physiologically, and ofootionally. This is typically the first course 
talten in the junior year. 

ScZd 3-201 STSr rhaso III (3-10 cr) 

This course is an instructional laboratory period whore students learn and practice 
skills associated with teaching. Students become involved in planning for instruc- 
tion, defininc coals and objectives, evaluating instructional materials, and evalua- 
ting outcor.es of instruction and instructional strategics. They have microteaching 
sessions in which thoy practice cot induction or interest arousal, reinforcement 
techniques, questioning, cooiunication skills, etc. Thoy learn to use all kinds of 
AV and other cquipuent. They arc asked to write objectives, Give demonstration 
lessons, vrrite test iteias, v/rite complete units, daily lesson plans, describe 
fitratcGics to bo used for particular purposes, etc There is continued involvement 
in interpersonal and hur.an relations and drug education. The single tiajor student 
registers for 7 credits, students with double majors or strong minors may take extra 
work and register for e;:tra credit. 

Sc::d 3-301 STr:P Phase V/ (10*17 cr) 

Phase IV is much like student teaching. Students arc assigned full-time to a public 
or private secondary school. They try out a variety of moth -^s and techniques and 
begin to develop a personal style. The diroctinc teacher is the principal mentor and 
nonicor. Students should loarn to expect full responsibility for a particular 
segment of instruction, students often vorl: in pairs i/hcrcvcr possible so they can 
learn to worl: on a team and give f;ach other feedback, video-tape each otiior, etc.^ 
The typical student is assigned V> credits but longer expcrionces can be given extra 
credit. 

SeZd "-^01 oHF Ph a se V (h cr) 

This is the finil stop in getting rcvjy to cnti-r the paofossion. A student becomes 
involved in topics su'ch as writing letters of application, certification, contracts, 
salary schedules, teachers organizations, IcGal issues, self evaluations aa o teacher, 
organization of schools, --what decisions arc made where, recent developments, e.g. 
mod scheduling, etc. There is no direct involvoj..cnt in the schools on the part of 
students. This experience can be talwn concurrently with Phase IV but usually 
O . foll'jrt/s the student teaching experience. 

ERJC 
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DUCaTION 



For Those ThinkiriB of Tec.chlng in Secondary Schools 



Department of becondcry Educ:,\tion 
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University of L innesota, Duluth 
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lOTRODUCTION 



Persons who wish to teach in the tax-supportod schools of the Stato of Linnesota 
nust obtain a ccrtificp.tc from th^ Stato. This systom attempts to assure that 
cortain uininam standards of professional cocipctoiice are met ly those entrusted 
with the eaucatio.; of our sroatest natural resources: the children and youth of 
the State. To this end, the State of I.iinnosota accredits the programs cstablish- 
ol by collcGJS in i.innesota that incorporate the features the State feels necess- 
ary for satisfactory teacher education, and it grants certification to those 
sraduatus \:h<x.i the accredited colle^ros recoimcnd. VID is one of these 
institutions, and it recoinLer.-^.r those students for certification who successfully 
conplete the prograr; described in this handbook. 

To qualify for a teaching certificate, each DID graduate must have completed a 
procrara of study in a major field or in a conbinution of mjor and minor fields 
which meets the requirecvjnts set by the State. In addition, he nust coinplete 
the professional education proGram established by the Department of Secondary 
iAiuco.tion at 111. J). 

To avoid problcHiS of adriiasion to the professional-education prograui of the 
Secondary Education Bopartoent, the prospective secondary teacher should observe 
the follw/ine timetable as closely as possible: 

Frcshr.an Ye ar'': 

1. Lake progress toxnrd ncetins liberal-education ruquiroments for a degree. 

2. Ecgin '.7ork on major area. 

3. Tal:c the reading-placer-cnt test and initiate remedial program if needed. 
k. Kalce contact with the Department of Speech P.thology/Audiology for speech 

clearance. 

Sophomore Year ; 

1. Continue progress tov/ard neetinc the liberal-education requirements for a 
desrco. 

2. Continue nrosress in major program or in major-minor procram. 

3. If you have not tal:on the rv^idinG-placement test or obtained speech clearance 
do so now. (See 3 i+ above) 

k. h cistcr for Phase I. 

5. liihc plans to subriit Uppor-D.: virion papers. 

6. Complete ?hase I. 



lie PROGPJUI 

UliD's teacher-education program is a major departure from the conveiitional pro- 
gran. Students will be recomended for ccrtif ic ■^ioa cn the basis of their 
ability to perform cortain behaviors thought to bo typical of eood and effective 
teachers rather than because of their enduranco jn a rcqucnce of credit courses. 
::ac;i student is given an opportunity to pro£jrecs at his a/n pace and, once a 
minimum set of necessary behaviors has been acquired, to pursue a pro^^ram tailor 
ed to his o'.m interests and special aptitudea. Tnc pr'tctlce of int;tructing 
classes as though students are all idcntlcn,! in achievement; readiness, and 
needs has been discarded in favor of an individualized progrim in which students 
have opportunity to assuric r.:uch greater personal responsibilit./ for their own 
study and learning. Opportunities r.rc provided for exreric-nco with various 
media and to be judged by a variety of evaluation techniques including self- 
evaluation. Attention is paid to interpersonal relationship development and to 



a critical self-examination of values, conaaitnents, and aspirations in teaching. 
Frequent interacticn with secondary-school students is provided. 

Independent study* group seminars, lectures, ani team teaching, as well as other 
simulation experiences, all are utilized to allow for more opportunity for the 
student to practice specific skills, to frequently Gvaluat*; his own goals, 
development, strengths, and weaknesses and to iQ^m from his peers as well as 
from his college instructors. Rirticipation in a rniall, personal-connunication 
growth group gives opportunity for practice of ^ooi int-*rpersonal relations, 
development of better self -awareness and fee] ; ic- the differences between 
and among individuals and various groups of purse. iS- 

There are five major phases to the program. After informing himself of the 
requirements of the program, the candidate outers the Orientation phase by 
registering for fh:is2 I. Here a real atteript is made to give tiim the opportunity 
to judge himself in relation to the demnds of the profession. After completion 
of Phase I, a panel of fociaty members will help the candidate evaluate his 
a'.^areness of factors important to his choice of teaching as a career, his com- 
mitment to teaching, his goals and objectives in the field, and his learning 
necil.=t--as vroll as his existing con^jetencies in his major area and in professional 
behaviors. If the student is admitted, his program is then planned, an adviser 
is appointed, and the candidate is assigned to a growth group. 

The second phase is an Intro'-lircti on to secondary schools and to secondary-school 
students and their learning. Ihcory of learning and instruction are interwoven 
with classroom experience as an aide, tutor, etc., to establish a foundation for 
the development of a personal theory of teaching. Seminars, study, and dis- 
cussion with faculty and other students enable the candidate to use experience 
with and observation of adolescents as they engage in learning, to effectively 
interpret theories of learning and instruction. Here, too, the candidate Is 
offered a chance to evaluate his goals, his abilities, and his needs in a realis- 
tic setting befoise he has made a heavy conmitment of time and effort toward pre- 
paring to be a teacher. 

In the third, or L c.boratorv , phase of the program, the en^Jhasis is on the develop- 
ment of specific skills and competencies ascociata^l with teaching. Planning for 
instruction, evaluation oi' learning, queeticnir.j and presenting techniques, use 
of special methods such as small groups, use of audiovisual materials, and tech- 
niques and procedures peculiar to the yjajor-co-itorrt area are emphasized. Micro- 
teaching, video taping and audio taping of perfo.Tm..ee, group-evaJ uation and the 
opportunity to try out ^hort unitj wich groups of students allow the candidate to 
evaluate and modify bis behaviors in desired directions. 

The fourth, or Practicun . phase enables the candidate to interact again with 
secondary students in the learning process. As a member of two- or three-member 
team, he is able to practice those skills acquired in the previous two phases. 
With the help of his fellow candi<?ate(s), the directing teacher (a school 
employee), and the University supervisor, he modifies and sharpens existing 
competencies and develops new competencies demanded by the classroom situation. 
With full responsibility for the classroom situation in his hands, a reasonably 
accurate self -appraisal of his abilities to function as a teacher should be made 
by the candidate in this phase. 

'The final phase, the Closure phase, might more appropriately be termed "entering 
the profession." Presented here is sonie of the information which professional 
teachers should have about how schoolo are organized, financed, and administered; 
trends and innovative attempts in eaucation; and the politics of belonging to a 
faculty and the profession. Factors important in obtaining a posit;.on — such as 
certification, placement practices and salary schedules and other benefits — are 
Q considered in this phase. 
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To {;.-t started ia Vh-xs^ I as a sophomore: 



1* ?rc*r ..roister for i'haSw I at a prcrw£^,istration session as announce i. 
Watch bulletin boards around t;;j JducM/ ion "building. 

2. Tak'^ the r^^quircd t..Gt5 is schcd ;.lLd. V'-^'tuh bull, tin boards around 
the Education iuildln^^* This c:i1a bo uon^ ::.nyi:ii*:e durins the Sophomore 
yoar, bat n^ur^t be done before beinj ndti/ltt.. I to SV :?. 

?. F jgistor for Phasc^ I during either i- 2u \ cr 3*d quarter as a 
Sophomore. 

Att-nd th'iz^ I orientation session. This v:ill be announced on the 
Fhasc I bulletin board, 2nd floor or the Education bulldingt 

5. ILc-fore the enJ of Phase I, be sure you havo 

a) tiiken the reading and spolline tests 

b) maintained a 2.00 G.P.A. 

c) had a L;antou>: test and X-Ray to dotemune freedom from tuberculosis 

d) obtained speech clearance 

If you need speech rerdiation or reading remedial work, the sooner 
you get started the better. Tako those tests as soon as you are 
reasonably sure of t^oiu^ into secondary teaching. 



Once you have registered for Phase I, what you need for continuation in STEP v/ill 
be made clear to you. 



SoniG hints: 



Some courses that fit into liberal education requirements, into elective 
patterns, etc. serve as ,^jcod background for th^: HTI^P pror:rain. i^ome of those are; 



Sociology 1-100. 
Sociology 3-170. 
Sociology 3"190. 
Soeioloey 3-700. 
Sociology 3-720. 
Soclolo3y ?-ll9. 



Froblems of American Society 
General Social Psychology 
Current Social Issuer 

Toe ill T'^ycholo/^y 

Ai:titude and Behavior Cr/i; ."j,: 

Cociolcr-'V of Education 



:^r-:oech 1-111. 
Spe:^r^h 1-121. 
Sp._,'ech 1-202. 
Cpeech 3-101. 
Speech 3-121. 
Political Science 
Political Science 
T'sychol Ovy I-OO3. 
PsyctiolOfjy 1-^01. 
Fsycholo-y l-5;02. 
Psychology 3-201. 
Psychology 3"321. 



B^:SinniL:3 Kiblic Spca^-.inri 
Advanced Public Soea^ing 



Interpersonal Corriunication 
Persuasion 

Discussion and Group Methods 

1-010. Arx^rican Government and Politics 
3-310. Public Opinion and Propaganda 
Cenoral Psychology 
iiurian Development and Adjustment 
Personal D^^vol opment, Orientation to Learning 
Social Psy e h el ogy 
Adolescent Development* 
Hor.e Sconoruics 1-250/1-260. Faiaily and Child Development 
Gcccraphy 1-201. Man ^nd His Habitat 
English 1-111, 1-112. Advanced V/riting 
English 3-902. Composition for Teachers 
Biology 1-102. Biology and Man 
Biology 1-009. Upside Dovm Biology 



result (checl: one 
Test 

a noc;o.ti'^ro 

a not'^ntivc 



or both) 
iiintoux reaclins 



Date 



STEP rh II I ED 
had the folloirinG laboratory 

Date of Test 



THE MASTER OF EDUCATION DEGREE PROGRAM AT UHD 

T.i^ Mayt T of F^'uc/ition D'jf'rco Prog;;V'im :it UMD is directed lovjard th<? _ " •• 
profcssioaal im-Drovonent of te^chors. E-)ch degree csniid-ito olans his individual 
dogree orcgr-»m in consultation with .j comnittea of faculty. This degree urogram is 
designed to meet the professional needs jnd gojls of the student as they are 
clarified in the consultation nrocess. Since ejch nrograrn is individually determine, 
no courses are prescribed in oarticul^jr are^s, there is no core of required courses, 
dnd no naior thesis is required. Teachers will be encouraged to develop a minimal 
level of ccmpef;nce in drojs that are thought to characterize a master teacher, 
however. 

Ad.vdssion to the program is based on a number of criteria. Past scholastic 
achievement as represented by the. undergraduate grade point average and orevious 
graduate level work is considered, A test of scholastic aptitude is required. The 
candidate's potential for using the results of past baccalaureate study to exert 
leadership in instructional imorovement is evaluated by immediate supervisors, 
colleagues and program faculty. The extend to which the candidate has profited from 
exoerienco md other non-formal learning is evaluated by suDervisors and colleagues. 
Weakness in any one of these areas can be compensated for by strengths in the others. 

Once admitted, a candidate must prepare a well defined, explicitly stated 
statement of goals and objectives for his graduate study. In consultation with a 
grouo of program faculty, these are measured against his level of knowledge and 
competence in the areas of curriculum, instructional methodology, classroom sociolog- 
learning and the content in his teaching specialty. His program is then planned to 
meet his identified needs and goals. 

An advisement committee is apnointed to helo the student achieve his nrogram 
objectives. Tliese may be reached through work in content classes, learning, 
instxactional theory and technology, curriculum, etc., through workshop participatio; 
through classroom experimentation, throuf^h curriculum development and the creation 
of instructional materials and other ways. The work equivalent of hS credits is 
needed for the degree, but flexibility in the way credit is provided for achievement 
is provided. In most cases, credit is given for specific achievement, not for 
attend mco in classes for a given time. It is the responsibility of the advisement 
committer to Ruide the student, monitor his progress and decide when the i^ludent 
should be axij^rded the degree. 

There is no residence requirement. Students can be registered to receive 
credit for work being don^ principally in the teaching situation. It is expected 
that much of the work that must be done on campus will be done thraigh the 
medium of summer courses, late afternoon, evening and Saturday classes. Off-carni^us 
classes, seninars, and individual conferences are arranged as needed. 

Because flexibility in programming, credit orovision and learning opportunity 
is orovided, students should not expect to encounter lower performance requirements. 
Since credit and progress is based on the attainment of specific objectives and the 
ability to demonstrate particular competence, minimal standards set must necessarily 
be higher than the usual requirements for "passing" a course. 

This nropran has b^en designed to blend w^jII with in-service needs for both 
teachers and .ocjl schocl districts. T^^achers and administrators should explore ways 
by which th'? rosources cf the progr -in c-jn be used to meet both kinds of nends. 
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SUjSDPAC II-Dii-l 
"Infortnation About Drugs" 
Revised 197^ 



liatorials: 

U.I .D. DruG Informtion iiandbook (available U.M.P. Center for Drop; Education ct 
Inforr.ation ) 

AV Series - 'Infornation About Drugs' (available in LRC) 

FiUrstrip - Part I, .Effective Teacher - GA 

Films trip - Stimulants - GA 

Fllr.strip - Narcotics - GA 

Filrnstrip - Sedatives - GA 

Filrastrip - Kallucino£5cns - GA 

Filu - L.S.D. - 25 - Professional Arts 

Film - Speed scene - BFA 

Videotape - 'I.'o expectations ' 

I. IlITRODUCTIOK 

This learninc activity is designed to provide you with a 'survival kit" of 
informtion related to effects of various drugs in the huaan system, 
patterns of use and abuse and techniques to deal with individuals in trouble 
due to drug overdose. You will not be an export but you should have 
sufficient infornation to deal intelligently with questions and problems 
related to use of drucs as they arise in your contacts w.ith adolescents 
and peers. The information should provide you a base for further study 
into the field as your career may dictate. 

Informtion about curricular trends in drug education, saiaple programs and 
an opportunity to hoar from sone of the local resource experts in the area 
of drug abuse prevention will be -'-f forded you in Phase III in a E2EDPAC 
labeled "Drug iJclucation Inforr.:ation. 

You arc urged to continue to up-date your information since patterns of 
druG use and abuse in our society change very rapidly. Listening to tales 
of your studc ts and reading reports in the cocmon rriass-niedia publications 
will 30 far in l:(,t.ping you abreast of the current situation. 

II. COrCoPTS Mil) lAJOR ARHIAG 

A. A historical overviev; 

2. '.That is a drug 

C. Cocanon drug categories and effects 



1. 


StiL'tulants 


2. 


pre cants 


3. 


Karcotico 


h. 


Hallucinogens 




:.arij uana 




Volatile? Anesthetic Substances 



D. Drug Laws 

J. Area Resources 
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III. inauiRES 

1. './hat arc the- co:monly abused drugs? 

2. V/ho micuscs i dru2 aad for v;hat reasons? 

3- ;/hat arc the effects of short-tcra and lonc-tenn use of drugs to the 
physiological systcu^ to the osychological functioning of the 
individual? 

-.mat are appropriate courses of action to take when confronted v;ith a 
drug related crisis? 

5. VJhat should be your position relative to the use of each of the connonly 

I. isused chemicals on the luarket? 

IV. 03J3CTiv::s 

upon completion of this C32DPAC you should be able to: 
"List the cor.i.:only abused drugs 

-List the physiological and psychological effects of each drug class on 

the huraan systor. 

-Describe several reasons v/hy each major drug class may be abused 

-State local sources of assistance in dealing T:ith drug problecs and issues 

V. L^\m:ii:G activiti.i;s 

A. Vie\7 and learn the material in ths AV series, "Infonnation About Drugs" 
for 3T-? students available in the LKC. You my view these filtistrips 
and files in any sequence either individually or in small groups. 

B. Fcad the mtcrial in Vol. I II in the DruF Information Booklet 
publichid by the U.l.D. Center for Drug Education and Information. 
Copies are available at the Drug Center and froK staff oerAbcrs of the 
f^cntcr and at the orientation meeting. 

C Interview; t',;o or i.iore hi^h school youngster's concerning their 

perception of the use of drugs at the school to vrtiich you are assigned. 
Likewise, intcrvic:; one or two teachers on the saiic topic and compare 
their perceptions. Jrite up a brief t\/o page report of your rei?ults 
and your ov;n .conclusions. 
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Values 



IMTRODUCTION 

As part of the trend toward more emphasis upon affective education, many teachers 
have become concerned about what role thoy should play in teaching values. There 
is a great deal of interest among teachers in how to integrate the teaching of 
values into various subject areas. The learning activities in this SEEDPAC are 
intended to acquaint you with one model of value education and stimulate you to 
think about how you will handle values in your own teaching. 



OBJECTIVES \ 

You should be able to do the following upon completion of this SEEDPAC: 

1. Given n conversation between a t^'acher and a student involving values, 
formulate a clarifying response that you would make as the teacher 

and duscribo the- effect; it would have on tho student. 

2. Dtscribe how other people have used clarifying responses with you, 

3. Compare and contraat the value clarification approach with traditional 
ways of dealing with values in the classroom. 

Diffprentiate between values and value indicators. 

5, State the seven criteia that need to be present to call something 
a value. 

C, Describe patterns of behavior that are characteristic of a person 
who lacks values. 

7, Given a case ptudy, write an analysis including an identification of 
values and value indicators and a description of what your role would 
be as the teacher in helping to clarify values. 



INQUIRIES 

1. What are some examples of value indicators from the classroom in which 
you aro working? 

2. What are the ten things you value the most? 

3. Which of your values really meet the seven criteria? 
U. What is the origin of your values? 

5. To vfhat extent are behavior problems in classrooms related to a lack 
of valuec? 

6. Are valurs acouircd through modeling? 

7. Whrt rarr somr ways that your teachers have helped you to clarify 

your vnlurs? 

8. Ai-e there sor.c values in your subject area that you feel compelled to 
teach': /hat ir'j they? 



Revised Spring IS?** 



LEARlIinG ACTIVITIES 

A. Roadinc assi3ni;;cr;ts (for LTD sessions) 

1. Values and Tcichinf; , by Louis Taths, I. err ill Hannin, &nd Sidney Simon. 

E. Supplomontary readincs 

1. Values Clarification : A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers 
and Students , by Sidney Sinon, Lcland Howe, and Howard Kirschenbaum. 

2 . Clarifying Values Through Sub.iect Matter ; Application for the Classroom , 
by Merrill Harmin, Howard Kirchenbaun, and Sidney Simon. 

, C. V/ritten Assicmnents 

1. Write one of the follov/ing papers 

a. V/rite an analysis of a conversation between a teacher and some 
students, focusing upon the parts dealing with values. You might 
\;ant to limit this to the teacher and only one student. What values 
are expressed by the people involved? How would they stand up 
agair.st the seven criteria? V/hat value indicators are evident? How 
well did the teacher perform in terms of the value theory? Did the 
teacher try to iuipose his values? Were any values clarified in this 
discussion? V/hy or why not? Imagining yourself in a similar 
situation hov/ could you have employed the value clarification 
approach? (copy of conversation available in STEP Office) 

b. Discuss the ideas presented in Values and Teaching , referring to 
experiences you are having in the classroon this term and experiences 
you have had as a student. If you have had a chance to try out the 
authors' suggestions, hov; well have they worked? What limitations 

do you see in their approach? Describe some specific v;ays that you 
can incorporate value clarification into the courses you plan to 
teach. 

2. Prepare one LTD oul-ine 

a. Chaps. 1-9 

D. Tape Session 

1. "Brainwashing Tape" (this tape will be played at one of the sessions) 

E. Participate in LTD discussions 
EVALUATIOII 

Evaluation v/ili include three components 

A. Written v;ork: One paper 

B. Participation in LTD discussions 

C. Work in the classroom as evaluated by supervising teacher 



LTD SEEDPAC Ph II- 3 
Motivation 

IIITRODUCTIQII 

One of the most difficult problems you will face as a teacher is that of 
motivation. Dcvelopina motivational techniques that will work in your own class- 
room \till be much caisier if you have a basic understanding of operant and 
classical conditioning, an approach to motivation that will be emphasized in this 
SEEDPAC. Conditioninc will bo discussed in terms of what happens between 
teachers and students in the classroom situation. One of the most important 
goals will be to formulate a position of your own in regard to the Issue of 
"teaching as Hianipulation". Approaches to motivation that are quite different 
from the one presented here will be included in other SEEDPACS. 



OBJECTIVES 

You sho'jld be able to do the following upon completion of this SEiiiDPAC: 

1. Given examples of operant and classical conditioning as presented in 
descriptions of classroom incidents and case studies, a) identify what 
type of conditionine is involved; and b) apply the appropriate condition- 
ing termin'^logy to specific examples; 

2. Describe examples of operant and classical conditioning that you have 
observed in your field experience. 

3. Define, in your own words, the terms positive reinforcement, negative 
reinforcement, and punishment, and relate each of these terms to examples 
from your field experience. 

1+. Describe the relationship between attitude formation and classical 

conditioning by referring to something you have experienced in your class- 
room this term or an earlier experience you have had as a student. 

5. Compare and contrast operant and classical conditioning. 

6. Analyze your own approach and avoidance behavior (especially in regard to 
education) by referring to experiences you liave had that involved 
classical conditioning. 

7. Formulate a x/ritten response to the questions listed under "inquiries". 



IIIQUIRISS 

1. Can you teach without manipulation? 

2. How do students manipulate teachers? Can you relate some examples to 
conditioning? 

3. VJhat is modeling? 

k. To what extent have teachers served as models for your behavior? 

5. To v;hat extent should a teacher be concerned about the modeling effect 
he has upon his students. 

6. What are* some common practices of teachers that elicit bad feelings in 
students? 

7. VJhat are some ways that teachers can elicit good feelings in students? 

8. vmat are the most pov;erful reinforcers for the students you are working 

with? 

9. i/hat are the most powerful reinforcers for you? 

.vise:: '..irinri '7^i 



10. Ill whit tyres of situations do you purposely arrange ways of reinforcing 
yoursoir I'or certaiii bohaviors? How effective is this typo of reinforcement'; 

11. Uhat is the rationale for using a token economy? 

12. '.;hat hinds of token cconocios have you experienced in and out of the class- 
rooras? How effect ivo arc they? 

13. How can the principlca of conditionins be applied to human relations? 
Ik, Jhat is your position on the use of punishment? 

15. Uho cots reinforced the cost in a typical high school? 

16. Do you have to have punishment to have discipline? 

17. '..'hat would happen if no one looked at you v;hen you were talking in a croup? 
13. '7hat behaviors do schools reinforce most often? 



LSARiaiJG ACTIVITIES 

A. Hoadinc assignments (for LTD sessions) 

1 . kotivatinr; Children : Echavior ilodif ication in the Classroom , by V/alter 
i;. Vernon. 

2. "Teaching Stratocics'S by Richard Frav/att and Judith Henderson (handout) 
"Teaching Defined", by Richard Pravntt and Judith Henderson (handout) 

3. "Little Brother is './atchinc You", by Fanvjin Gray (with Paul Branbard and 

Harry Rosenberg). Psvcholoriy Today , iiirch, 197^. 

3. Supplementary readings 

1. Psychol or,?/ A^^plied to Teaching , by Robert F. BiehJcr, Chap. 5 

2. The Teacher's Handbook, by Dwight Allen and ^li Seifaan. Pp. 593-595, 

Gii'Sib, 152, la, 12c. 

3. Hcw Tool: Reinforcement for Good V/ork (from December 13, 1971 iflsue of 
3U-i:K:at» Ifcck). r^vohol?.::; x^d:^ . .Vu'il 17/2. 

C. Vfritten assignments 

1. Paper on "Teaching as IJanipulation" . Select one or two exaxaples of both 
operant and classical conditioning from your field experience. Describe 
these examples in as much detail as possible, demonstrating that you 
have mastered the terminolo^ that is commonly used in conditioning 
theory. For operant conditioning discuss ways that your teacher 
reinforces students and what types of behavior are maintained over a 
period of tine. Describe how certain attitudes may result from 
situations involving classical conditioning. ^Jhat morea and ethical 
considerations should teachers be aware of in regard to manipulating 
students through the use of conditioning? Can you teach without 
manipulation? Describe how your own teachers have elicited good and bad 
feelings in students. V/hat are the most effective reinforcera for the 
students you work v/ith? V7hat is most reinforcing for you? 

2. Prepare two LTD outlines 

a. Chaps. 1-6 liotivatinr; Childran ; "Teaching Stretegies" (handout) 

b. Chaps. 7-11 Itotivatinr: Children ; "Teaching Defined" (handout) 

D. Participate in LTD discussions 

r,VAT,nATTon 

iZvaluation v/ill include three coruponcntc 

A. 'Jritton v;orl:: Ono paper LTD outlines 
Z. Participation in LTD discussions 

C. Work in the classroom as evaluated by supei-vising teacher 



SEEDPAC Ph ni-i 

Using non-text materials 

of Instruction 

INTRODUCnON t 

Wlritten and oral coraitunicationa cannot alone orovide meaningful learning experiences 
for dll pupils, "niese cannot bast convey idejs, conce^t8 or meanings in all cases* 
Even direct personal exneriences have their limitations. Our senses of hearing^ 
seeing, feeling , tasting and smelling have their limitations. 

Various non-text materials of instruction enable us to improve our instruction in 
many ways - by extending our senses » making remote places accessible to us, 
providing enlargements, animations, capturing one-tiaw occurrences, etc. 

In this SEBDPAC you will learn how materials of this kind can be used in instruction 
and how to use the educational technology itself, Tou will be expected to use much 
of this technology in the remaining work in Phase III* 

OBJBCTira> » 

Upon completion of this SEEDPAC you should be able to do the followingi 

1. Describe the usefulness of a variety of non-text materials in different 
activities of teaching in general, and your major in particular. 

2. Demonstrate skill in operation of i number of nieces of audio visual 
equipment and other learning aids. 

3. Demonstrate the incorooratlon into instructional methods of a variety of 
non-text materials of instruction. 

INQUIRIES i 

Where can audio visual aids be obtained? 

How can aids like overhead transparencies, pre-prepared charts, etc. facilitate 
learnings? 

What audio visual or manioulative materials are available and useful in my teaching 

area? 

What can be dona in teaching using some kind of teaching aid that couldn't be done 
without the aid. 

LEARNINQ ACTIVIT IES: (*i8 basic 

A. READ 

*1. This entire SEEDPAC 

♦2. Allen, etal. The Teachers Handbook , section 3.9, "Instructional Media", 

Apnendices K St L 
♦3. Oerlach k Ely, Teaching and Hedia , part $, 

Leonard, etal. General Methods of Effective Teaching . Chanter 8« 
•5. Harey, Ullmer. Educational Media an<? t h e Teacher . (A Comprehensive 
troitment of the use of media j 



B. Do 

#1. 



Go to the Learning Resource Center and be checked out on the performance 
as listed in Form A. (required) 



2 PhIII-1 

C. VIEW 

»1. A videotape in the LRC that Illustrates use of videotaping equlpmont. 

( required ) 

Vl/iCST ly, "How to Pre'>dre Teaching Performance Tests", 

D. ATTEND 

Any group meeting scheduled forthis SEEDPAC, Watch the STEP board for 
time dnd pluce. ( required ) 

(Wat h for video tape or film showings scheduled on short notice) 

When you go to the LRC (Bd.l20) to view and interact Kith the VIMCET 
programs. 

1. Sign up on the sheet there when you check out the program 

2. Take the pre-test 

3. Work through the program 

U. Go over the pre-test, changing answers you wish to 
5. Turn in the pre-test at the desk, 

ASSESSMENT: 

Your completion of form A is the major performance, You will be also asked to 
respond in writing to one of the following, 

1. List five sources of audio visunl aid materials in your sub.ject area, 

2. Design ond sketch the l-^yout of bulletin bo^rd on some tonics in your 
subject ar*?3. How would it be used in a teaching lesson? 

3. Describe specifically how you would use ^ fiOmstrin, film or transparency 
set you hJive seen recently in teaching a tonic in your ma, or. 

li. Describe which two non-orint instructional aids would be most useful to 

you in teaching in your major. Why? 
5, React to ejch of the following i 

ti, I'm cutting all of my graphs, charts, and pictures on transparencies. 
This V'ty I'll be able to have a much Ijrger collection of materials 
in my limited storage space, 

b. I've given up using audio-visual aids. Every time I schedule one, 
something goes urong, I waste .in entire period, 

c. If you are being observed by your supervisor, show a film. This way 
you don't have to teach. 

d. Audio- visual aids have to be ordered so far in advance. When they 
finally arrive, I can't fit them into my schedule. If I have a slow 
cl.iss, they may not be ready for a oarticular film or filmstrip. If 
I hjve a bright class, they may have already covered the topic so the 
judio-visual aid is useless, 

e. Ledrning laboratories with all their gadgets are just another fad, 
Thi=;7 will soon be as obsolete as the language laboratory. All of 
tho jo n^chines make learning a mechanical, not a creative process, 
Be5!id;;s, neither te.^che^s nor students know how to use learning 
laboratories effectively. 



FORM A 

The following Derformances are expected of you. Some of these can 

from activities in the Learning Resource Center. 0^^t"J«^'i^;:%j;^^,i?tion and 
equiment in other locations. Sign up sheets are available for instruction and 

check-out on equioment not in the LRC. 

Porfommce Certification 

1. Able to lead, run and rewind a short l6 mm Pi Im 

2. Able to racord *nd olayback own voice on a re^l 

t^pe recorder — 

3. Able to recori and ulayback own voice on a 

casseote tape recorder -'■ 

U. Able to load awl run a cartridge film projector 

5. Able to lead a filmstri*^ md project 3 frames 

6. Able to load 10 slides, a slide projector and 

project 3 slides . — 

7. Able to load a VTR, tape a one minute segment and 

play it back on a monitor 

8. Able to make an overhead transparency on a thermofax 

from a prepar^^d mister and project it — ~ 



9. Able to prepare an original transparency and project it 

10. Abie to transfer sound from a record to tape 

11. Able to prepare a ditto master and run copies 



SEEDPAC Ph III-U 
"Using Questions 
Effectively". 



INTRODUCTION ; 

Teachers ask questions for <j v: ri«ty of reasons. They may uant to determine 
how much students know about j specific subject, check to see if assignments have 
beon prepared, stimulate interest in a topic, clarify points, obtain feedback on 
the effectiveness of a teachAng strategy, or encourage reluctant students to 
participate in discussions. Future teachers need to develop a repertoire of 
questioning skills so they can channel thinking in desired directions. 

Questions range from very specific to highly .abstract. There are many ways 
to categorize or taxinomize ciuestions. One convenient way is to use the Bloom 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. In this unit a simpler categorization will be 
used to make the acquisition of questioning skills easier. 

The first skill to be developed is that of fluency in asking questions. This 
will make it easier for you to become comoetent at asking probing questions, higher 
order questions ind diverg ent questions. Probi ng^ questions help to bring responses 
from students thn show moTTpenetr iting tKough*C Higher order questions require 
students to m^ke inference, discover relations and solve problems rather than merely 
calling on memory. Divergent questions have no "right" or "wrong" answers and are 
used to evoke creitive jnd speculative responses in students. 

Thinl<ing stimulated by effective oral Cjuestioning cmn be reinforced by written 
questions that h^jve the same range. The following criteri.-s can help you judge 
effectiveness of your questioning as you -practice questioning skills. 

1. Distribute questions ^riong the students so thJjt many are encairaged 
to s:>eak, and the discussion is not monopolized by a few. 

2. Balance the kinds of questions asked by using factual, probing, 
higher order, md divergent questions, as appropriate. 

3. Encourage students to give lengthy responses. Ask question that 
require such answers, and use probing techniques. 

U, Allow students ample time to think over the question 

5. Ask clear ana coheraent questions. Rephrasing should be unnecessary. 

6. Encourage student-to-student as well as teacher-to-teacher interactions, 

7. Ask questions that cannot bo answered merely with a "yes" or "no", 
OBJECTIVES ; 

Unon completion of this SeEDPAC you should be ^ble to 

1. List specific functions to be oevformod by e.rh of the following kinds 
of questions in instruction; 

factu'l questions 

descriptive questions 

probing questions 

Revised l/lk 



higher order c^uestions 
heuristic questions 

Demonstrate the following skills in asking cuestiona 
fluency in JSking questions 
asking of orobing t^uestions 
Jsking of higher o 'der ruestions 
-isking of Ciii'ergent fjuestions 

2, CJtegorize ^lestions .isked in i :oeriod of instruction by others according 
to either the Bloom Taxonomy or the Taxonomy in this Unit, 

3. Write c^uestions to test achievement of specific objectives given or 
developed in the md lor content .irea. 

IN QUIRIES : 

What can teachers do to find out if they are giving students oooortunity for 
a variety of thou^, t? 

What can teachers do to evoke student responses that involve more than use of 
mere memory? 

How can teachers keen from asking convergent c^uestlons most of the time? 

Wh-*t cause and effect relationships exist between skill in asking questions 
an' student achievement? 

How csn teachers heln students become better problem solvers and reflective 
thinkers through their questioning? 

LEARNING ACT IVITISS : (-«• are basic ^ otluTS arc su;plci.entary) 
READ 

♦1. The entire SEEDPAC 

*2. Sanders, Norris, " Classroom Questions , What Kinds, " 

*3. Postman & Weingarten, Teaching A3 a Subversive Activity , Chapters 5, 6, 7. 
^th, Leonard, General Methods of Effective Teaching - Chapter 6 

VIEW 

*1, film, "Fluency in Asking Questions" 
*2, film, "Probing Questions" 
*3. film, "Higher Order Questions" 
*U, film, "Divergent Questions" 



PARTICIPATE 



♦1. In any group sessions scheduled for this SEEDPAC (required) 

♦2. In the micro tedching sessions scheduled after this SEEDPAC (required) 

a. as a "student" 

b, JS the "teacher" (see ittached handout) 
WRITE (required) 

*1. The outlines and pl-ins for your micro teaching experience <nicro teaching c 

*2. Responses to the skill drills In this SEEDPAC as requested. ^^^^^ 5,7,S) 
SELF EVALUATION 

Can you develo-* refisonable responses to the INQUIRIES? 

Hnve you achieved the OBJECTIVES? 
ASSESSMENT 

You '.n]l be asked to categorize a set of <-,uestions given you in the STEP 
office. Your microtejching wilj bo .iudged for quality of questioning. 

QUESTIONING 

Fluency in asking questions is basic to the development of more comolex 
questioning skills. The first exercise is on acquiring fluency only so you should 
en-)h'isi ze questions that can be answered from memory or by sensory perception - 
factual and des criptive -juestions are of this ty^e. Who, what , when , where , often 
c ha r a c te r i ze"Ta ctua I que s ti ons . These ask students to recall facts which are 
important in themselves, which form nart of a common imowledge or which are 
essential to generalization formation. "What is the atomic number of Zinc?" 
is an example. A descriotive question may involve more extended recall in that an 
organization of f^cts is needed. An example is "What are the four operations in 
a complete cycle of an internal combustion engine*?" 

To develo") fluency in asking questions, do the following, (required) 

1. Develoo yourthooretical background for this by the study activities 
of this SEEDPAC 

2. View the film "Fluency in Asi'ing Questions". Note the number of 
questions as'-ed and the styl ; used. Some ruestions -ire directed at 
individuals vhile others involve the entire groun. 

A teachsr asks i question to provoke discussion. Nothing han ens. Why? 
Are the questions too simple? Are the students shy, not' usual y taciturn? The 
likelihood of getting u good discussion going can be increased by asking questions 
thdt require more th^n su,)9rfici')l nswers. One way is to forestall these answers 
by risking questions to which these ire inapnroriate. The other is to orobe after 
a sunerficial answer has been given. Here the te'ichers cue is the studeivE 
response, hence you cannot oreojre orobing questions in advance very easily* 
Therefore techniques should be familiar to you. Some of these are: 

1, The teacher seeks clarificati on. He may ask the student for more 
information, or clarificdtion, by saying: 

a. "What, ex-ictly, do you mean?" 

b. "Please re.*>hrase the statement." 



c. "Could you elaborate on th^t ooint?" 

d, "What do you mean by the term ....?" 

^« The te^j cher se eks to increise the student 's critical aware ness . 

He wantTTKe^stu-ient^to 3ustif7^is "res'ionsei; Exom^les"o7 aporopriate 
probing questions a ret 

a. "What J re you assuming?" 

b. "What -ire your reasons for thinking that is so?" 

c. "Is that all there is to it?" 

d. "How many ^luestions are we trying to mswer here?" 

e. "How would an ooponent of this point of view respond?" 

3« The teache r refo cu ses the re sp onse . If a student has given a 
satisfactory response, it mi'gFt seem unnecessary to probe it. 
However, the teacher could use this opoortunity to refocus on a 
related issue. Examples of probing questions that might also refocus 
the response are: 

a. ''If this is true, what are the implications for ...?•• 

b. "How does John's answer relate to ... ?" 

c. "Can you relate this to ..,?" 

d. "Let's analyze that answer," 

^* The teacher prompts the student . The teacher gives the student a hint to 
help him a'nswer the question: 
Teacher: "John, what's the square root of 9U?" 
John: "I don't know." 

Teacher; "Well, what's the sciu^re root of 100?" 
John: "Ton" 

Toucher: "And the square root or 81?" 
John" "Nine" 

Teacher y "Then what do we Icnow 'ibout the sf";uare root of 9U?" 
John: "It's between nine and ten." 

5. The te acher re directs tho question. This is not a nrobing technique ner 
soTTut it does HeTp"FrThi ■ oIHer students into the discussion quickly, 
while still using probing techniques, Tha tCricher changes the interaction 
from himself and one student to himself and another student. 
Teacher: "What is the theme of Hemingway's Old Man a nd th eS ^a? 
San; "It's about an old man's courage in cilcfing a rTsHT" 
Te.icher: "Mary, do you agree?" 

or; "Miry, do you thinlc it's that sim>le?" 

or: "Miry, can you elaborate on Sam's answer?" 

These techniques have two main characteristics in common: they are 
initiated by the teacher immediately after the student has responded 
and they require the student to think beyond his initial response, 

^To develop skill in asking probing questions. 
View the film "Probing Questions?" 



Do the follo-wing SKILL DRILL and hand in. (recuired) 



SHLL DRILL: PROBING QUESTIONS 

Directions I You are given d te-cher's Cjuestion ^md a student's resnonse. 
Write a question th't will orobe the student's resnonse. Use -»3 many of 
tho five probing technicjues ^s you cm. After you have comoleted the drill, 
ask another student in STEP to checV your answers to see if he agrees that 
they are probing questions. Write orobing auestions for 10 of the 1!> exawnles. 

Ex J inole : Tencher: John, why do you sumose the eastern side of the Sierra 

Ifev^de receives so little r^iin? 
John: I don 't know. 

Probe: But that tends to ma're it fall on the west side? 
Joyn: I don't know. 

Probe: Wh^t did we le-'irn ^Jbout moisture in the uir as it rises? 

1. Te.icher: Why were most of the Indians on the side of the French 
during tee French and Indian Wars? 
Student: Because the Indians like the French better. 



Probe ! 

2, Teacher: 

Student: 
Probe: 

3. Teacher: 

Student: 
Probe : 

)4» Teacher: 
Student: 
Probe: 

5. Teicher: 

Scudent: 



probe: 

6, Teacher: 

Student: 
Probe : 

7. T'i 'ichor: 
SvUdent: 
Probe: 



Despite so much evidence that smoking is strongly related 
to cancer, millions of people still smoke. Why do you 
supoose this is so? 
Because they like the taste. 

How would your life be different if you didn't have 

to Ro to school? 

I wouldn't h-ive to do homework. 



How would hum.Tn life be different if we had no thumbs? 
We couldn't throw -j footb-^11 very well. 



V/hat .-ire the m^jor differences tod ^y between the 
ReToublicnn r^nd Democratic n.^rties? 

There -iren't any re^l differences, beciuse neither oarty 
has an ideology that »11 members agree on. There 
are both conservative Heoublicans and conservative 
Democrats. I don't think there really are any 
differences between thtm. 



Why '^re the endocrine glands sometimes referred to as 

"ductless?" 

I don't know. 

Sur)pose you were going to run for Congress. What kinds 
of tilings would you d-» to help yourself get elected, 
I'd try to get neonle to ccntribute money to my 
campaign. 



8. Teacher; 

Student; 
Probe: 

9. Teacher; 
Student; 
Probe; 

IQ* Teacher: 

Student: 

Probe : 

II. Tejcher: 
Student: 
Probe : 



Why do so many neoole in our society have some kind of 
tooth decay? 

They nrobably ejt too many svieet things. 

If you could be any character in literature, who vould you 
I'd be Sherlock Holmes so I coild solve a lot of mysteries. 



be? 



What are some of the differences between a novel and a 
short story? 

The novel is longer, and a short story often has a surprise 
ending. 



What is a bigamist? 
I don't know? 



12. 



13. 



lU. 



Teacher: 
Student : 
Probe : 

Teacher; 
Student: 
Probe I 

Tecjcher : 
Student: 

Probe : 



1$. Teacher: 
Student: 
Probe : 



Why is the grass green? 
Because it has chorophyll in it, 



Compare the serfs' lives before .?nd after their emancination. 
There really wasn't much difference because they weren't free. 

Why is cotton cooler to wear in hot we'ither than wool? 
Because wool is heavier than cotton, and the more cloth 
you have ~n the hotter you are. 



What problems do some African nations have in promoting 
a spirit of nationalism among their people? 
Because they're made up of mjny different tribes who used 
to be enemies. 



ERIC 



Higher order ciuestions cannot be answered from memory alone. They 
require abstract thinking on the"p^rT"of the student in the sense of comparing and 
contrasting, drawing inferences and perceiving cause effect relaUonships. Students 
are prompted to discover concepts and use ideas. Generally the key word is"Why". 
However why alone does not characterize a higher order question - it may only 
elicit aliemorized set of reasons. Higher order questions can perform 6 different 

1. Ask for eva luations: These have no "right" answers* they deal with choice, 
judgment — ^anJ value. The answers are subjective in nature. An example is: 

Assuming equal resources, who would you rate as the more 
skillful general. Robert E. Lee or U. S. Grant? Why? 

2. Ask for infe rences: 

Inferences Involve deductive or inductive thinking. Deduction is 
reasoning from a general nrincinle to a specific case - induction is the 
discovery of a generalization from a variety of cases. 

If the temperature of the gas remains constant, but the gas 
is taken to a new ^iltitude I4OOO ft, higher, what hapnens to 
the pressure? Why 

We have examined the qualities these world leaders have. What 
might we conclude, in general, about the equalities needed for 
leidership? Why? 



3. As- for c omnarison s . . ^ * 

Rei'-r^ jsk studenTs to determine if Ideas or objects are similar, 
disaimilar, unrelated or contradictory. 

"Is J mussel the same as a cl.im? Explain" aim— « 

"What are the similarities between Lincoln's Gettysburg Aoaress 

and Pericl2s' Funeral Oration?" 
"Comparti the life cycle of the honey bee with that of the ant." 
"\>rtHt is the connection between the principles of Social 
Darwinism dnd the Supreme Court desisions of the 19th centuryf 

U, Ask for application of concepts or pr inciples 

Teachers usually test for the~unHersTanding of a concept or principle 
by asking a student to use it in a context different from that in 
which it WiS learned, 

"How was Gresham's Law demonstrated in the Weimar Republic?" 

"Can you think of another example that fits this definition?" 

5. Ask for probl em solving 

(JuesHons^oT'this tyne ask students to use previously learned know- 
ledge to solve problems new to them. They often demand creative 
effort by the student. Fmajor step irproblem solving is deciding 
what f.icts or skill are relevant. 

Given this information, what solutions for the food shortage 

can you prooose, 

6, As ■ for cause and effect 

Wese questionT'ask students to nerceive c-:sufll relationshins between 

events and nersons, objects, ide.^s or events. 

How would the lowerinR of the discount r^te by the Federal 
Reserve Board affect the existing inflationary trend? 

Sustained higher order questioning is difficult, but practice should result 
in your becoming nore versatile and effective. 

To develop skill in asldng higher order questions: 1)* View the film "Higher Order 

Questions" 2. Do the following SKILL DRILL and hand in (required) 

SKILL DRILL: HIGHER ORDER QUESTIONS 

Dirf-ctions! Modify these factual questions so th^t they becone higher order 
questions. After you heve done this, ask another STEP student to check your 
questions to see if he agrees that they are higher order. Try to use as many 
of the six kinds of higher order questions as you can. Write higher order 
questions for 10 of the 19 examples. 

Examole: ^ . , . . . x 4.„„«u«« 

' CFactua l) What famous trial in Tennessee tested a teacher's right to teacner 

evolution? 

Ord<=jr) limy would you have exnected the Scones trial to take place in the 

South r/Bther than in New England? 

1. I^hat is the most common clement found in the earth's crust. 
Higher Order: 

2. What is the largest city in caifornif.? 
Higher Order: 

3. Wtio was the captain who chased the great whale, Moby Dick: 
Higher Order: 



U. In wh.it ;-»erson is the novel Huc kleberry Finn written? 
Hightjf Order: 

What is the name of this .-)«iinting? 
Higher Order 

6. What kind of car is th.. t? 
Higher Order 

7. What does the Pythagorean Theorem tell us? 
Higher Order 

8. What dra the names of the planets, starting with the one closest to the 
sun? 

Higher Order 

9. When was Franklin D. Roosev«lt first elected president? 
Higher Order: 

10. V/ho was the ^^uthor of "A Modest Prooosal?" 
Higher Order: 

11. Where is STonehenge located? 
Higher Order: 

12. When was the grcJdt stock market crash? 
Higher Order: 

13. Of what element is sulfuric iicid composed? 
Higher Ordei*: 

111. V;iiJt is the geometircal definition of -3 tangent? 
Higher Order; 

1$. What are the aborigines who live in Australia called? 
Higher Order: 

16. What is the most widely spoken native language in Africa? 
Higher Order: 

17. What is the temoerature of absolute zero? 
Higher Order: 

16. Vftiat famous formula related to the conservation of energy did Albert 
Einstein discover? 
Higher Order : 

19. Wh:it mountain city is only fifteen miles from the equator? 
Higher Order: 

The least c'sked question in the classroom is the divergent or heuristic or 
creative question. This kind of tjuestion h.'S no "right" snsver. It is open ended 
cind students are exDoctec: to re<3ch into the unknown or the implausible for answers. 
It is designed to -rioxv students to express themselves in a cre^itive fashion. 

"Irjh t jught hannen to the economy if the internal combustion engine 
Wtis outl;avjed?" 

"How might thenovel have been different it the lead character was a 
criiple instedd of an athlete?" 



To cIovcloi> skill with using divergent questions: 

*1. ViGw the film "Divergent Questions" 

*2. Do th^' SKILL DRILL below and hand in ( reouired ) 

SKILL DRILL: DIVERGENT QUESTIONS 

Direct ions; Modify these factual and higher order questions so that they become 
divergent" ques tions . After you have done this, ask snother STEP student to check 
your questions to see if ho agrees that they are divergent. Write divergent 
questions for 10 of the 20 exdtmles, 

Ex-mpie : (F3c:tucil) Of what elements is the earth's atmosphere composed? 

(Divergent) How would exploration on the moon be different if the 
moon had the same atmosphere as the earth? 

1. What eifjhteenth-century person reportedly said, "Let them edt cake?" 
Divorpont: 

2. Where is the lowest spot in the Western Hemisphere? 
Divergent: 

3. Whit is the largest living thing in the world? 
Divergent: 

U. Who jre the two main characters in Robert Louis Stevenson's Treasure Island ? 

Divergent; 

5. What are the three main branches of the federal government? 
Diver gent: 

6. >;hat is the Gallup Poll? 
Divergent; 

7. When wao the ruc'io invented? 
Divergent! 

8. What is the -jresent oooulation of the Unit3d States? 
Divergent: 

9. Given oqual resources, who would you rote js the more skillful general, 
Robert E. Leo or Ulysses S. Grant? \Jhy? 

Diverg' nt: 

10, What is the relationship between inflation and buying power? 
Divergt^nt; 

IL. What will h.iDpen if the pressure in dn emnty c^in is less than the 
pressure of the air? 
Divergent: 

12. How much gold does the United States government own? 
Divergent: 

13, What language is sooken in Brazil? 
Divergent; 



lU. HOW many y.^^rs .'id it t.ke Michel-^ngelo to o^int .the Slstfttie^Chapel? 
Divergent: 

1$. What gre3t composer vrote The Unfinished Sympho ny? 
Divergent; 

16. What famous style of architecture ««s develooed during the Middle Ages? 

Dj.vergent : 

17. N-^me one substance from which oa ler can be made? 
Divergent! 

13. When did the Communists ta're control of China? 
Divergent: 

19. What was the most nrcminent third political party in the United States 
during the last half of the nineteenth century? 

Divergent*. 

20. Why did Chicago's geographic.! location contribute to the city'8 rise 
in ponulation? 

Divergent: 



Panoses: To Tcvi ie an o-i^ortunity to r^ctice cuestioninp; s'tills nart of a 
smtill g/ou") "inc;uiry" session, 

Reconnanded length: 10 minvites 

Instructions ; 

For this session, you should develoi a short lesson- based on asking a number of 
related questions. During the first 3 minutes concentrate on asking as many 
questions ds you c^n. During the remaining time, select one or two areas of 
inquiry ooened in the first 3 minutes and try to develop reflective thought in these 
areas. 

1. Write the questions you exnect to 3Sk. Obviously circumstances will 
dictJte whether you delete from, add to or otherwise alter this olan 
vis the lesson orogresses. State clearly the concents your questions 
«ire designed to stimulate students to c'lscover or reflect on. 

2. View the videotape of your work. Did you as^^ ouestions that required 
students to t»ive information or clarify snsi>;ers? Did you ask students 
to lustify responses? Did you as'' <,ue5tion3 that encouraged other 
students to get into the ( isrussion? 

3. Study the ev=iluations of your "stuc^ents" 



Hand in 



A self evaluation of your use of fiuestioning skills 



Svalu.itlon ; Mi c rote aching #2 
Purpose ; Prnctico questioning skills 

Nine of Student D-'^te 



Length of lesson m in. 

1. yes ^no Did the teacher ask questions that required students to 

^^^^ j^Q^Q iriformation or clcrify answers? 
e.g. vftiat do you mejn? 

2. yes no Did the teacher ask questions requiring students to 

justify responses? e.g. "Why do you think so?" 

3. yes no Did the teacher ask questions requiring students to 

relate one issue to another, "What are implications of 
this for ^?" 

U. yes no Did the teacher ask any questions for which there were 

no right or wrong answers? 

5. List what you thought to be the three best questions students asked 



6. 



Completaly shade the bar to indicate use of 



low order, e.g, 
Yes, Ho or a 
single fact 



convergent 
requiring 
on answer 



divergent 



application 



Questions 



STilSDPAC Ph III-8/X0 
"Determining And Analyzing 
Goals and Objectives-Sequencing 
Instruction" 



IWTRODUCTIOM 

Before you plan an instructional program^ you must determine what the goals and 
objectives of the instruction are going to be. The general goals and/or terminal 
objectives must be stated in behavioral terms if you are to know when the objec- 
tives are being achieved. Goals must be analyzed and performances indicative of 
successful attainment identified. Prerequisite skills and/or learnings need to 
be identified and analyzed to assist in planning for sequence of instruction. 

In this SEEDPAC you x/ill study some general goals and goals specific to your 
academic uajor. You will learn to express objectives related to these goals in 
behavioral terms. You will learn to analyze a goal into its component parts and 
to detemine the prerequisite learnings necessary to establish readiness of 
individual learners for the desired tasks to be learned. You should develop an 
appreciation for the Importance of properly sequenced instruction. Your experi- 
ences in this SEii^PAC should help you to select appropriate learning experiences 
and sequence them effectively. 



OBJXTIVES 

Upon completion of this SEEDPAC, you should be able to: 

1. Identify some couBnonly accepted go-Als of instruction in your major area. 

2. ClassifV objectives as to Implicit or explicit; as in the cognitive, 
affective, or psychomotor domain; as to the level of functioning or 
learning. 

3. List or identify the criteria for evaluating a behavioral objective. 
h. Describe justifiable criterion levels for behavioral objectives in 

your major. 

5. VJrite at least one objective for each level of the Bloom cognitive 
teuconomy. 

6. v/rite behavioral objectives in the affective domain. 

7. Recognize objectives as being vague and unneasurable and convert them 
to behavioral objectives. 

S. Generate objectives that encourage creative or divergent thinking. 
9. Give som? arguments for and against the use of behavioral objectives. 

10. Develop some relevant performance objectives for given goals. 

11. Develop some entry and enroutc objectives for given goals. 

12. Perform a task analysis for a desired performance. 

13. Describe the prerequisite skills for performance of a given task. 

ih. Sequence a set of behaviors in terms of complexity and/or a prerequisite 
relationship. 

15. Develop a sequence of performances that lead from a specific entry 
behavior to specific terminal behavior. 



1. Hhat are the reasons for havinc courses in your wajor in secondary schools? 

2. liHiat vocational, social and pcrsoned needs are met by study in your major 
irea? 

3. Kov7 should you dot^jrmine what your goals are going to be for the courses 
you teach? 

k, 7hat are the coianonly accepted goals for instruction in your major area 
for the secondary schools? 

5. What is the behavior of stuJents who have achieved the goals as described 
in answer to inquiry *♦? 

6. What are the characteristics of a well-stated behavioral objective? 

7. What are some affective goals for your major area toward which you should 
direct your teaching? 

8. How do you change vague goals into explicit objectives? 

9. v/hat are the learning mcdels which help define the level of learning that 
is taking place? how do these learning models help the teacher to sequence 
instruction? How do these models help tne teacher evaluate learning at all 
levels? What are the significant differences, if any, between the learning 
models? 

10. VJhat is meant by goal analysis, task analysis and performance analysis? 

11. How do I sequence learning experiences in order to be tiost sure of reach- 
ing a desired learning outcome? 

LiSARNING ACTIVITIES 

A. i: you wish; you may take the pretest to help direct your learning. It is the 
pretest for VIliCET #11, "Analyzing Learning Outcomes.'* (LRC Center) 

B. RDAD 

*1. i:ager. Preparing Instructional Ob.lectlves . A "how to do it" took which was 

th^^ original 'bible" for writinc behavioral objectives. 
*2. Kibler; Barker and laics, Behavioral Objectives and Instruction . A good 

'how to do it" book with examples. 
*3. PlWTiran, Behavioral Objectives . Tells hoi-; to write them with chapters for 

a number of academic areas. 

Vargas, Vfriting V/orthwhile Behavioral Objectives . A programmed text on 
writing behavioral objectives. 
*5, Tanner, S'.condary Curricul<!>m . A book on the theory and development of 
curriculum. Read the section on recent curriculum developments in your 
r.ajor area. 

-"0. Van Til J Curriculum : <3,ue3t for Relevance . This is a collection of articles 
ar.d talks that will help you get a feeling for some of the hassles relevant 
to tho schools' curriculura. 

7. HeidGi;;*eich, Irmoroverients in Curriculmn . A general text on curriculum. 

3. Charles, ^Educational ?sycholof;y . Chapter 2. 

9. Eurns, Hew Approaches to I7ritj.nf^ Behavioral Objectives . A good general 

"how to" book. 
10. iicAshan, Writin g Behavioral Objectives . 

'^ilsc^H i Th2 Open Access Curriculu rj. A general curriculum book. You might 

want to look at this one just to 7inJ out wh-i.t is meant by the title. 
*12. deCeccOj The Psychology of Laaminf? and Instruction . Part I will help you 

get a handle" on the Glaser model. 
*13. i: ger, Ctoal Analysis . This paperback will help. 
*lU. Denathy, Instructional Systeiis . Chapter h. 
*15. Gagne, Conditions of Learning . Chapter 9* 

*16. Be sure to refer to those sources indicated on your special methods 
addendum. 



1. VUiCET programs 1, 3, 9, 10; 25 and 11 are the on^s that relate to this 
pachaco. VB-iCi:? !'10 " Idontif^rin.v Affective Objectives" will help you do 
just that. ;''ll, "Analysing Learning Outcomes" should be helpful. 

2. Filmsti'ip pro^raiii, "The Hierarchy of IQiowing '.Ihere You Are (Joins* '* 
^* ATT^ID and PABTICIPATE in the group iiioctinss scheduled for this SE3DPAC. 

*1. V?rite 5 goals for the unit in SSJ^DPAC 13 that you arc working on. For 

th::sa 5 goals, vrrite one low order and one hich order behavioral objective. 
(Be sure these objectives include all the components for a vrell witten 
objective) . 

''>2. iJrite five affective behavioral objectives for a course in your laajor area 

or for the unit in SSiilDPAC 13- 
•"■3. Oi;)tain a goal for instruction in your mjor area from the STEP office (if 

one is nob available, write your o\m), 

a. Describe in writing a perfonriance that would indicate achievement of 
th?i,t goal . 

b. D-:: scribe the components of that performance tha.t wight be independently 
performed. 

c. Descri':^e any prerequisite behaviors the learner would bo expected to 
have in order to develop the performance expected. 

d. D33':ri'';ci any prerequisite or entering behaviors you might pre-test 
for before start ins instruction on this task. 

ASS.::r>siioNT 

Could you give evidence of having achieved the OBJECTIVES of this SEEDPAC? 
Have you given adequate study to the IIIQUTRi:::s ? 

1. Your v/rittcn assessment will be to answer tv/o questions chosen from the 

following: 

VJhat coi.xionl:/ expressed criticisnia of objectives can be avoided by the careful 
witing oi" behavioral objectives? 

Give t\70 arguii^onts for giving each studont a set of objectives that describe 
the desired out;;omes for a unit of instruction and tv/o arguments against such 
a procedur-. 

Distinguish between individual and group objectives. 

Define a behavioral objective. Include in your definition the required com- 
ponents of a well written behavioral objective. Give a good example. 

Describe hOTr and v;l.:-n behavioral objectives should be sequenced. 

VThac is th. si^^nif icance of Bloor/s Ta;:onoiiiy, Gagnc's CuiAulative Learning Ilodel 
or any other learning hierarchy for th.-. teacher? 

2. Your product assessment consists of those v;ritten for part li of the SESDPAC. 

3. Be sure to include any products asked for on your special niethods addendum. 



Definition 



An educational objective consists of a description of the behaviors of an individual 
(the learner or examinee) in relation to his processing information embodied in sub- 
ject matter that is, what the learner must be capable of doing with certain char- 
acteristics or properties of fsubject matter* The behavioral component, which may he 
described as a process involved at an appropriate level of the taxonomic classifica- 
tion, is usually expressed in the form of a noun "ability" or a verb of being "able" 
followed by an infinitive such as the "ability to do" or "able to do." The second 
component of the objective, which consists of the specific content often found in the 
formal learning experience (e.g.* in the curricular or instructional unit), consti- 
tutes a direct object of the verb of infinitive form. The terms "subject matter" 
or "content" are used in » fairly broad sense, as their level of specificity is highly 
variable, depending upon the characteristics of the curricular unit. 



Instrumentation 

To facilitate the formulation of statements of specific behavioral objectives within 
the framework of Bloom's taxonomy, the writers have included a table made up of three 
columns. The first column contains the taxonomic classification identified by both 
code number and terminology employed in Bloom *8 (19^5) taxonomy. The entries in the 
second colximn consist of appropriate infinitives which the teacher or curriculum 
worker may consult to achieve a precise or preferred wording of the behavior or activ- 
ity desired. In the third column somewhat general terms relative to subject matter 
properties are stated. These direct objects, which may be expanded upon to furnish 
specificity at a desired level, may be permuted with one or more of the infinitive 
forms to yield the basic structure of an educational objective » activity (process) 
followed by content (subject matter property). At the discretion of the reader the 
words "ability" or "able" can be inserted in front of each of the infinitives. 



Table I Instrumentation of the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives: Cognitive Domain 



^ .r. Examples of ^'^^ Examples of 

Taxonomy Classification irfinitiveP Direct Objects 



I0OO Knowledge 

1«10 Knowledge of Specifics 

1*11 Knowledge of 
T*^ rminology 



to define I to distinguish, 
to acquire, to identify « 
to recall, to recognize 



vocabulary, terms » termin- 
ology, meaningCs), defini^ 
tions, referents, elements 



1*12 Knowledge of 
Specific Facts 



1»20 Knowledge of Ways and 
Means of Dealing with 
Specifics 

1,21 Knowledge of Conven- 
tions 




to recall, to recognize, 
to acquire, to identify 



to recall, to identify, 
to recognize, to acquire 



facts, factual information, 
(sources), (names), (dates), 
(persons), (places), (time 
periods), properties, ex- 
amples, pheDomena 



fomis), conventions, uses, 
usage, rules, ways, devices, 
symbols, representations, 
style(s), format(s) 



KEY WORDS 

Examples of Examples of 

Infinitiv es Direct Objects 



Taxonomy Classification 

1*22 Knowledge of Trr^nds, 
Seruences 



l.Z^ Knowledge of Criteria 

1^25 Knowledge of Method- 
ology 

1.30 
1.31 

1.32 Knowledge of Theories 
and Structures 

2.00 Comprehension 
2,10 Translation 

2*20 Interpretation 
2# 30 Ext rapola t i on 

3*00 Application 



to recall, to recognize , 
to acquire, to identify 



to recall, to recognize, 
to acquire, to identify 

to recall, to recognize, 
to acouire, to identify 



to recall, to recognize, 
to acquire, to identify 



to translate, to trans- 
form, to give in own words 
to illustrate, to prepare 
to read, to represent, to 
change, to rephrase, to 
restate 

to interpret, to reorder, 
to rearrange, to differ- 
entiate, to distinguish, 
to make, to drnv;, to ex- 
plain, to demonstrate 



to apply, to generalize, 
to relate, to choose, to 
develop, to organize, to 
use, to epployV to trans- 
fer, to restructure, to 
classify 



action(s), processes, move- 
ment (s), continuity, devel- 
opmrnt(s), trendCs), 
seauenceCa", causes, rela- 
tionship(s), forces, influ- 
ences 

area(s), typeCs), feature(s), 
class(ee), setCs), divisionCs 
arrangement (s) , classifica- 
tion(s), category/categories 

criteria, basics, elements 

methods, techniques, approach 
es, uses, procedures, treat- 
ments 



principle(s), generaliza- 
tion(s), propositionCs), 
fundamentals, laws, princi- 
pal elements, implication(s) 

theories, bases, interra- 
lations, 6tructure(s) , organ- 
i zati oii( 8 ) , f ormulati on( s ) 



!neaning(s}, sample (s), def- 
initions, abstractions, rep* 
resent at ions, words, phrases 



relevancies, relationships, 
essentials, aspects, new 
view(s), oualifications, 
conclusions, methods, 
theories, abstractions 



principles, laws, conclusions, 
effects, methods, theories, 
abst actions, situations, 
generalizations, processes, 
phenomena, procedures 



1.23 Knowledge of Classifi- to recall, to recognize, 
cations and Categories to acouire, to identify 



Knowledge of the Uni- 
versals and Abstractions 
in a Field 

Knowledge of Princi** to recall, to recognize, 
pies. Generalizations to acquire | to identify 



to estimate, to infer, to 
conclude, to predict, to 
differentiate to determine, 
to extend, to interpolate, 
to extrapolate, to fill in, 
to draw 



conseauences, implications, 
conclusions, factors, ramifi- 
cations, meanings corollaries, 
effects, probabilities 



KEY WORDS 3. 
Examples of Examples of 

Infinitives Direct Objects 



.00 Analysis 
k^lO Analysis of Elements 



k.ZO Analysis of Relation- 
ships 



k.3P Analysis of Organiza- 
tional Principles 



5.00 

5.10 Production of a 

Unique Ccirjnunication 



5.20 Production of a Plan, 
or Proposed Set of 
Operations 

5,30 Derivation of a Set 
of Abstract 
Relations 



6.00 Evaluation 

6,10 Judgjnents in Terms 

of Internal Evidence 



to distinguish, to detect, 
to identify, to classify, 
to discriminate, tc recog- 
nize, to categorize, to 
deduce 

to analyze, to contrast, 
to compare, to distin- 
guish, to deduce 



to analyze > to distin- 
guish, to detect, to 
deduce 



to write, to tell, to re- 
late, to produce, to con- 
stitute, to transmit, to 
originate, to modify, to 
document 

to propose, to plan, to 
produce, to design, to 
modify, to specify 



to produce, to derive, to 
aevelop, to combine^ to 
organize, to synthesize > 
to classify, to deduce, to 
develop, to formulate, to 
modify 



to judge, to argue, to 
validate, to assess, to 
decide 



elements, hypothesis/hypo- 
theses, conclusions, assump- 
tions, statements (of fact); 
statements (of intent), argu- 
ments, particulars 

relationships, interrela- 
tions, relevance, relevan- 
cies, themes, evidence, fal- 
lacies, arguments J cause- 
effect(s), consistency/con- 
sistencies, parts, ideas, 
assumptions 

fonn(s), pattem(s), pur- 
posers), point(s) of view, 
techniques, bias(es), struc- 
ture(s), theme(s), arrange- 
ment's); organization(s) 



structure(s), pattern(s) 
product(s), performance's ), 
design(s), work(s), commun- 
ications, effort(s), spe- 
cifics, composition's) 

plan(s), objectives, speci- 
f ication( s ) , snhemat lc( s ) , 
operations, way(s), solu- 
tion(s), means 

Phenomena, taxonomies, con- 
cept(s), scheme(s), theor- 
ies, relationships, ab- 
stractions^ generaliza- 
tions, hypothesis/hypothe- 
ses, nerceptions^ ways, 
discoveries 



accuracy/accuracies, con- 
sistency/consistencies, fal- 
lacies, reliability, flaws, 
errors, precision, exactness 

ends, means, efficiency, 
economy/economies, utility, 
alternatives^ courses of 
action, standards, theor- 
ies, generalizations 



6.20 Jud/pnents in Terms 

of ilxternal Criteria 



to .judge, to argue, to 
consider, to compare, to 
contrast, to standardize, 
to appraise 



Synthisis 



k 



Although within a given major process level or sublevel of the taxonomy each 
Infinitive cmnot in all instances be meaningfully or idiomatically paired with 
every direct object listed;, many useful permutations of infinitives and direct 
objects that furnish entirely readable statements are possible. Certainly use of 
these tables should lead to a substantial gain in the clarity and speed with which 
teachers and curriculum specialists, as well as those involved in construction of 
achievement tests, may state curricular objectives. The writers have found that 
these tables have been of considerable help to their students, as well as to 
personnel in public schools who are concerned with writing objectives prior to 
curriculum development, constructing test items, or to carrying out evaluation 
studies. Slight modifications can be made with the entries to meet the requirements 
of specific learning situations. 



Inst rumentat ion : Affective Domain 

The instrumentation of the Affective Domain is the same as that of the Cognitive 
Domain> to wit, the selection of behaviorally oriented infinitives combined with 
selected direct objects. As in the case of the Cognitive Domain, these are to be 
conceptualized as examples for the stimulation of other infinitives and objects 
and, more important, meaningful objectives in a total framework. 



Table II Instrumentation of the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives: Affective Domain 



Taxonomy Classification 

1 .0 Receiving 

1.1 Av/areness 



KEY WORDS 



Examples of 
Infinitives 



to differentiate; to 
separate, to set apart ^ 
to share 



Examples cf 
Direct Objects 



sights, sounds, events, 
designs, arrangements 



1.2 Willingness to 
Receive 

1.3 Controlled or Selected 
Atoention 

2.0 Responding 

2.1 Acquiescence in 
Respondiii^ 



2.2 Willingness to 
Respond 



2.3 Satisfaction in 
Response 

3.0 Valuing 

o 

ERIC 



to accumulate J to select » 
to combine, to accept 

to select, to posturally 
respond to, to listen 
(for), to control 

to comply (with), to 
follow, to commend, to 
approve 

to volunteer, to discuss^ 
to practice, to play 



to applaud, to acclaim, 
to spend leisure time in, 
to augment 



models, examples, shapes, 
sizes 5 meters r cadences 

alternatives, answers, 
rhythms, nuances 



directions, instructions, 
laws^ policies, demonstra- 
tions 

instruments, games, 
dramatic works, charades, 

burlesques 

speeches, plays, presenta- 
tions, writings 



Acceptance of a Value 

Preference for a Value 
Conimitment 



to increase measured pro- 
ficiency in, to increase 
numbers of, to relinquish, 
to specify 

to assist, to subsidize, 
to iielp to support 

to deny, to protest, to 
debate, to argue 



5. 

group ineinbership(8), ar- 
tistic production(s), mus- 
ical productions, personal 
friendships * 

artists, projects, view- 
points, arguments 

deceptions, ir relevancies, 
abdications, irrational- 
ities 



Organization 



Conceptualization of 
a Value 



Organization of a Value 
SystcLi 

Characterization by 
Value or Value Complex 

Crcneralized Set 



Characterization 



to discuss, to theorize 
(on), to abstract, to 
compare 

to balance, to organize, 
to define; to formulate 



to revise, to change', to 
complete, to require 

to be rated high by peers 
in^ to be rated high by 
superiors in^ to be rated 
high by subordinates in 
AND 

to avoid, to mairnce, to 
resolve, to resist 



parameters, codes, stand- 
ards, goals 



systems, approaches, 
criteria, limits 



plans, behavior, methods, 
effort(s) 

humanitarianism, ethics, 
integrity, maturity 



extravagance(s), excesses, 
conflicts, exorbitancy/ 
exorbitancles 



Epiloftue 

. . They had been discussins didactics and transitions and the 
student asked his tutor, "iiaster, what is needed to change the world?" 
And the sage pondered, then replied, "A proper definition of things." 



Attributed to Confucius 
Fifth Century, B.C. 



.... And the Texan who claimed he has the best six-gun shot in the 
W(2St would talce those who challenced him to the side of an immense . 
barn and fire aimlessly. Kc v/ould find where his bullets had landed 
and then draw targets with his bullet in the bull's-eye every time! 



iloral: He aiiied at nothlnc so he couldn't miss! 



RIASiS III 
Drug Education 
and Information 
Rovised 9/7^ 

HJRPOSr; ; 

In Phase II you cocplotcd a drug education Sj32DPAC dGsigned to assist you in 
cainina a v;orking uastory of infoniat:^ou about the conaronly misused drugs. In 
thia S^ilDPAC you v;ill bo galninc informtion about some of the necessary 
components in an effective drug education progran for the school and ccaianunity 
and to study sono of the forces that influence a procram designed to prevent 
dLT\jLQ abuse. 

ACTIVITIES ; 

1. i al:e arrangements to join one of the Groups that will participate in a 2-3 
hour sessions in the evening mid-iTay through the quarter. This session 

is dcsicncd to provide you v/ith further information about drug education, 
discussion and sinulation exercises orientated tovraird drug education L 
values clarification. This is a required activity . 

2. Vicir the filnstrip '.^Iffoctivc Teacher" parts II and III. These 35 mm film- 
strips and cassette recordings are about 20 minutes in length each and arc 
available anytime in the L.K.C. You nay complete this anytime. 

3. Read throuGh the Ctatc of Minnesota Curriculum on Drue Abuse Prevention 
l^ducation. (Official Title: Concepts on Chemicals: Drug Education 
Guideline a K-12) 

Copies of the guide arc on loose reserve in the STEP licsource Center and 
may be chcclied out for several days at a time. Th''^ guide is one of the 
best single sources of good practical information on what teachers can do 
in the classroom. 

k. Prepare a model curriculur. proposal on ha; you v;ould incorporate a drug 
informtion and/or drug attitude value clarification program into your 
subject area. Such a proposal should include the following: 
A. Description of anticipaLcd setting (unless you have a solid idea of 

v;hat or ^/hcrc you will be teaching someday, use your Itiase II 

assignment as the example.) 

A paragraph ot tx;o should suffice. 

3. A brief "needs" assessment. 

Speculate in what your students already l:nov; and what they still need 
to know, or experience, or analyze, or v/hatever, in the broad area of 
drug education and information. 'C\jo or three paragraphs should suffice. 

C. Description of what you will present facilitate, manage, manipulate, 
arrange, etc. This is not to be as detailed as a teaching unit but 
should give the reader the big picture of what you anticipate doing 
in presenting the prograr;i. A page or so should suffice. 

D. Analyse your proposal as presented in the following contexts. Docs 
your orograni agree \rith or deviate Irom the State of idnnesota 
curriculum guide ;/hich you read in -^S? Give some examples. Does 
what you're planning actree with or disagree with the principles 
presented in the filnstrip. The Iffectivo Teacher ? Give some examples. 
Three or four paragraphs should suffice. 



Overall the pi'ojcct paper should run about pages tynod (if noasiblo) double 
space. Label each of the cocpcnenta described above as follotTs: Use the 
follovrinc as a cuidc to instructional procraia development. 



It is hoped that this paper will exhibit 001.10 serious thoufiht and research 
concorninc druc education, as ucll as soiac attempts at creativity Ci innovation 
In produeinf; a uodcl cui'viculuia. 
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SEEDPAC Ph V-1 

"Entry Into the Profession 



INTRODUCTION 

In this SEEDPAC you vill examine such issues as certification procedures; 
obtaining and losing ? teaching position; contractual, financial and other condition; 
for teaching. You rill learn to vrite letters of inquiry and applicationv 
define procedures for being placed in a position and engage in other activities 
that vdll make you an evare and informed professional 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this SEEDPAC you should be able to: 

1. Describe the three major requirements for certification in the State of 
Minnesota (or another 8t«ite you might choose) 

2. ~ List the procedures for reneval of a certificate in Minnesota 

3* Describe three reasons for revocation of a teacbing certifioate in Minnesota 
km Write a letter of inquiry about a teaching position incorporating four of 

the suggested criteria 
3* Vrite a letter of application for a teaching position that includes four 

suggested features 

6. Describe at least 3 arguments for and three arguments against 
permanent tenure for teachers 

7. State the major features of the Minnesota Continuing Contract Lav 

8. Contrast the tenure regulations of the first class cities in Minnesota 
with the security provision of the continuing contract lav. 

9* Describe the steps a teacher can take when he is threatened \^th loss 
of a position or noiwreneval of contract. 

10. Ofjtline a sequence of steps to take to obtain a teaching position. 

a) using the UMD Placement Office 

b) using a private or state placement office 

c) through your ovm initiative 

11. State three projections of the number of teacher candidates v;ho vdll 
compete f*r existing positions 

a) the year you graduate 

b) 3 years after you graduate 

c) 15 years from nov 

naming the source of the projection 

12. State a projection of the likelihood of your finding a position in the 
area of your certification in the year you graduate. 

13. Describe three features of a salary schedule to be studied v/hen analyzing 
a schedule. 

14. List five essential pieces of information that should be included in a 
v/c:king contract. 

13, List at least ten policies affecting conditions of teaching 

employment that are not found in the usual contract that you should 
investigate. 



:es 



!• What are the steps that lead to initial certification? 

2* What must you do to keep your certificate valid? Bow can it be revoked? 

3* What do the following mean: 

a. tenure b. certificate reciprocity 
^. What constitutes a good letter of inquiry? 

What steps should be taken to find a teaching position? 

6. What does the short range and long range job naxicet for teachers 
appear to be? 

7. What are the inportant things to look for in a salary schedule? 

6. How do the terms of a contract affect the rights and responsibilities 
of a teacher?* 

9* What other "policies" not included in a contract, are there that night 

affect a teacher? 
10. What is tenure? How is it acquired? 

LEABNIWO ACTIVITIES 

A. READ (* are basic and required • are supplementary or enrichment) 

*1« Heprint Package Fh V-1, available in the STEP office and the Reserve Room** 
*2. Allen, etal. The Teachers Handbook Sections 7.11, Appendices D, 7 & ( 

•3« Certification Handbook of Minnesota , 1972 (Can be checked out in the 
STEP office on reserve) 
Education Statues No. 5^ - 5^ (STEP office) 

Hovr often must you renew your certificate: What are renewal units? 

How are they earned? 
••5. Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1971 Research Division, NBA. 
**6. Issuance and Renewal of Continuing Certificates. 
••7. Leffal Conies Bulletin 

**8. Professional journals such as: Minnesota Teacher, Minnesota Education 

Journal, Today's Education, American Teacher, etc. (See Journal material 
in Reprint Package Ph II-l) to find recent information on these issues. 

B. ATTEND 

1. any special activities scheduled for this SEEDPAC. See the STEP bulletin 

boards. 

2. Board of Education meetings or teachers meetings where these issii.es are 
discussed. 



C. PARTICIPATE (• Required) 

in any small group seminars scheduled for this SEEDPAC. 

D. DO 

1. If you are interested in teaching in some stateCs) other than Minnesota, 
request information on certification from the state Department of Education 
of that state. It usually has offices in the State Capitol. 

2. Go to the OMD Placement office and make sure you are properly availing 
yourself of its services. 

3. Interview a leacher to get his-her opinions on 1> salaries 2) tenure 
3) certification ^) continuing certification 

k. Find copies of the salary schedules recommended by the state and national 
teachers organizations. How well are these reflected in existing salary 
schedules? 

5. Find names of at least three commercial teacher placement agencies that 
operate in Mizmesota? in the state you expec to move to. 
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E. WRITS (* is required) 

♦1. A letter to a Superintendent inquiring about a vacancy in a school you 
are interested in teaching in. Have it checked by a STEP faculty member 

before mailing* .j. u ^ j 

•2. A letter of application for a position you know is open, tove it checked 

by ft STEP faculty member before mailing. 
•3. A paper in which you describe the steps or procedures you would use to 

obtain a teaching position using 

•a) UMD Placement office 

and one of these: 

b) A commercial pirxement agency. 

c) A State Department placement office 

d) A teacher organization placement service 

e) Your own initiative. 



EVALUATION 

Have you answered the INQUIRIES to your satisfaction? 

Can you perform, either orally or in writing, as specified in the OBJECTIVES? 
Can you discuss, either orally or in writing, the following concepts? 

1. Initial certification requirements 

2. Continuing Education requirements 

3. Certificate renewal 

4. Certificate revocation 

5. Letter of inqiiiry 

6. Letter of application 

7. A tenure 

8. Continuing Contract Law 

9. Steps in seeking employment 

10. Employment projections 

11. Salary schedules 

12. Contracts 

IZ, School Board - teacher organization agreements 

If so, go to the STEP office to take the written test in this SEEDPAC, This vill 
be followed by a check-up with a STEP faculty member to determine vhether you 
are through with the vork' of this SEEDPAC. 



SEEOPAC Phaae V-3 
"Controverslet In Edueatloi 



In this SEEDPAC, you study a number of controversial issues in education. The 

number of such Issues studied ^lill be limited, but among those studied will be a 
couple of recent ^'intase and several that have been around a good number of years. 
You will be asked to look at both sides of the issue and then cake a position on 
some. Some of the issues are: 

Tenure for teachers Pusing to achieve racial balance 

'terit pay State and Federal Aid for Private schools 

Sex education Accountability (Perfromance contracting, vouchers) 

Religion In the public achnols Control of the educational system 

OTJEcrr^ 

upon completion of this SEEDPAC you should be able to: 

4 n one or two sentences state what each of the issues listed above is 

•take a position on esch issue and defend your po8ition»clting arguments and any 

research or examples of schools or conmunitles that have adopted what you are 

proposing 

iiiduirt.es 

1. Ilhat Is meant by teachor tenure? From the teachers point of view, what are the 
advantages of having tenure? Are there any disadvantages for the teacher? 
From the school administrator's point of view, what are the advantages and 
disadvantages? 

2. Should sex education be Included in the school's program of studies? Why or 
why not? What is being Included In the courses being proposed? 

3. Should schools be Integsated racially and soclo-economically? Is busing the 
best way to achieve such an Integration? If not, what other method can be 
used? 

What '.lave the courts said In regard to the teaching of religion in the public 
schools. iThat are some patterns or forms that religious -'instruction is 
taking today? 

What have the courts said In regard to state and/or federal aid to parochial 
and private schools? What are the arguments for and against such aid? 

3. '7>.i':h is better?— 'local, federal, or professional control of education? ^<fhy? 
Is some kind of combination ox these three elements possible? 

7. What Is meant ly performance contracting? by vouchers? ^That are the arguments 
fov and against each? Should teachers be held accountable? If so, for what 
and hnw should it be done? 

0 T.s the concept of merit pay a workable concept? 



LEARHT'X; ACTIVITIES 



A. READ 

Allan and Sclfman, The Teacher's '^landbook (Sectlona 5.5, 7.10, 7.17, 5.2, 
l.C, r.7) 

"^2. Reprint Package*Pha«e V-3. Thla It available In the STEP Office 

3. Article! In recent Journals that deal ^7lth these or other controversial 
Issues. 

4. rooks that deal with these Issues. Check the table of contents for thoaa 
chapters that are appropriate. Some possible books Include: 

Crsham, The Public School In the H«y Society 

Cordasco: 'Allison, Bullock, The School in the Social Order 

Sturm, Palmer, Democratic Legacy In Transition 

Dropkln, Full, Sch^Mrcs, Contsmporarv American Education . 2nd edition 
8«lth, ICnlker, Viyth and Reality 
Ilestby-Glbson, Educattor. In a Dynamic Society 

"Z. ATIEIID 

' l. Gmall group seminars scheduled for this SEED7AC. thatch the Phase V I n'*. 

bulletin board for listings of such seminars— topic, tine and place. 
2. any-ispecial evento scheduled. See the Phase V bulletin board. 

c. ro 

I. Interview students, teachers, lay people, etc. on these Items. Prepare 
your questions ahead. Keep the number small. Phrase them so that they 
elicit opinions. 

7. Find newspaper or magaslns clippings (letters to the editor, e.g.) that 

describe reactlona to, or opinions about the Issues In this SEEDPAC. 
3. Tote telecasts, "Open mike", programs, etc. that deal ii Ith these issues. 

D. ^JRITE 

•'•I. Summaries of articles or chapters read In A3 and AA. 
2. A paper describing your reaction to CI, C2, and C3. 

HVALUATIOH 

-Mave you answered the IIJQUIRIES to your satisfaction ? 
-Can you perform as specified in the OBJECTIVES? 

-Your examination will be *7rlcten. You will be asked to take a position on a 
minimum of four of the issues and defend your position, (The Issues you will be 
asked Co writn on ulll be chosen by the examiner.) 

-;'e surs all written material Is handed In 24 hours prior to taking your test. 
-Check :7lth Che STEP office 3 days after taking the test to find out if a follow-up 
oral exam will be necessary 



SEEDIAC Ph V - im 6 
"Personal Assessment" 
nAC/9/73 



INTRODUCTION 

This is the last of six SEEDPACS on huiaan relations (HR). In this one you are 
asked to make a personal assessment of yourself as a prospective teacher. This 
includes your perception of your role in helping pupils to achieve strong and 
positive solf-conccpts and other appropriate educational goals; your strengths 
and weaknesses which relate to that role; and a realistic assessment of your 
ahility to develop and maintain satisfying interpersonal relationships. 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this SEEDB^C you will be ahle to; 

1 . Demonstrate ability to describe a personal philosophy of education. 

2 . ivjake an assessment of your strengths and weaknesses as a teacher. 

3 . liake an assessment of the nature of your interpersonal iclationships. 

^ . Show self -awareness of personal characteristics. 

INftUIBIES 

1. Should all people be expected to engage in formal education? If so, why? 
If not J why not? 

2. What characteristics should a high quality teacher possess? 

3. How do I rate on each of the characteristics I listed for item 2? 

k. What is an accurate description of the types of interpersonal relationships 
I currently maintain with others? In what ways is this relevant or not 
relevant to my work as a teacher? 

LEARimiG ACTIVITIES (* is basic, is supplemental) 

(Most of the previous learning experiences in ST2P, or other education courses, 
are relevant to your personal philosophy of education and the self -assessment of 
• your role as a teacher. You may wish to review and/or extend your learning from 
previous SEEDPACS, school experiences, growth group sessions, etc. If you do 
not feel ready for the final evaluation, consult your STEP adviser for further 
suggestions. } 

A. BEAD 

*1. Allen and Soiftnan, The Teacher's Handbook , pp. 570-581; 
♦*2. Any recent writings on purposes of education and role of the teacher, 
such as: 

Combs, Aviia, Purkey, Helping Relationships 
Dillon, Pcrsopal Teaching 
GELasser, Schools Without Failure 

Greer, Rubinstein, V?ill the Real Teacher HLease Stand Up ? 
ICnoblock, Goldstein > The Lonely Teacher 
Leonard, E.iucation and Ecstasy 
i'iarcuse. An Essay on Liberation 
Ilartin, Harrison, Free to Learn 
I'lilholler fie Florisha, From Skinner to Rogers 
Hatalicio, Hereford, The Teacher as a Person 
Postman & Weingartner, The Soft Revolution 
Postman, Waingartner, Teaching as a Subversive Activity 
Rogers, Freedom to Learn 
Schwartz, Affirmative Education 
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Silbonnanj Crisis in the Classroom 

Weinstein, Fantini, Toward Huina nlatlc Jducation 



B. LISTEN TO 

Cassette taped speeches by Di/ight Allen, William Qlasser, Carl Rogers, 
etc. (in the Learning Resources Center) 

C. MTICIIATE m is required) 

*1. The Developmental Guidance iScperience (DGE) to be scheduled for this 
SEaSDBUC. (Vfatch Phase V bulletin board for sign-up sheet) 

«2, The demonstration joto interview arranged for Phaae V. (Witch bulletin 
board 

EVALUATION (* is required) 

^1 . Present acceptable statements on "The Real Purposes of Formal Education 
and the Role of the Tfeacher in Achieving Them" and on "Msr Strengths 
and Vfeaknesses As a Teacher." This may be done in writing (turn in to 
the STEP office), or orally in a personal interview with a faculty 
member (ask STEP office which faculty person) or recorded on cassette 
tape (use the LRC facilities if you wish) and turned in to the STEP 
office. 

(The evaluator i/ill not make judgements about your statements being 
right or wrong; good or bad} agreeable or disagreeable. Rather 
Judgements will be made about the extent of your Insight into the 
nature of forml edacation and the realism of your self assessment. 
In other words, don't try to malte your statements fit sciae imaginary 
laodel; just be forthright and thorough in expressing yourself.) 

Take part in the experiences described in item C above. 

•:«*3. Try to find a person, or group of people, who are somewhat familiar 
with your relationships with your peers and/or pupils. (2.g. members 
of a growth group; people you worked with in micro-teaching; Riase IV 
team members or supervisors; people in a student teaching seminar; close 
friends; your STEP adviser.) Verbally describe to them your ovm 
perception of your personal relationships with peers and pupils. Invite 
feedbacl: on whether their perception of you agrees with your self- 
perception. 

lial:e your o\/n evaluation of this. (You're welcome to discuss this 
experience with a Phase V instructor, or course, but not required to. ) 



SPECIAL HAiaX)UT TO ACCOMFAIIY SEEOPAC Ph V - HR 6 
The Simulated Job Interview 



The prin&ry purpose of the simulated (or "demonstration") job Interview is to 
provide a practice exercise in coping with this type of situation before the 
real -life equivalent occurs. The emphasis should be on making the interview 
as realistic as possible. The najor difference between the simulation and the 
real thing Is that there will be several other students present to observe and 
learn frorr. what they see. 

A UbiD senior will be Interviewed by a local school administrator, either *Hve" 
or on videotape. A set of nacenent Office credentials will be available to 
the Interviewer and the Interview will approximate the 20-30 minutes noxnally 
allotted. The physical setting, type of dress, type of questions, etc. will all 
be as genuine as possible. Following the demonstration, there will be time for 
a general discussion of what has talcen place. 

The following information has been gleaned from suggestions of a number of people 
who regularly interview candidates for teaching positions. 

FKEBAfiATW FOR AN WTEBVW 

1. Be sure you Imoi/ the correct tiioe and place. Don't take this for granted. 
Flan to arrive a few minutes early in case the interviewer is a little ahead 
of schedule. 

2. Ciet the full and correct nauie of the school district, check on its geographic 
location, and find out the name of the interviewer. Find out how to pronounce 
any names that appear difficult. 

3. Bring a pen and some note paper in case you are asked to write down something. 
(You should also make a few notes inaoediately after you leave the interview.) 

U. Your appearance should exemplify neatness and cleanliness. Dress as you 
would expect to dress for a day of teaching. liany interviewing rooms are 
small and stuffy so use after-shave lotion or perfume only sparingly; and 
wash hands afterward so that the scent will not transfer to the recruiter's 
hands. 

5. Think about several questions that you can ask the Interviewer > if given the 
chance. Be prepared to explain the particular attraction that the position 
has for you. 

COLTDUCT DURING TH2 IKTERVIE17 

1. Experienced interviewers expect and di-c^'mt a certain amount of natural 
nervousness. It does help to dry a damp brori or claumy hand Just before 
Eieetinc your interviewer. Try to avoid doing things with your hands which 
make your nervousness too obvious. 

2. Greet the interviewer by nane^ as you enter, and then take your cues from 
hiu or her. If the interviewer moves to shake hands ; do so with a fim but 
modex'ate grip. Sit down when the interviewer does, or invites you to do so* 

3. Don't chew guE or smoUe during the intervievx. 
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k* You sh .d come across as an alert, intelligent listener as well as a 

confid t talker. This can be conveyed through posture » eye contact » band 
novemehb., and other body language. 

5. Let tlje interviewer structure the meetine. A few like to do most of the 
talking and Judge your reactions. A few hardly speak at all and expect you 
to ask questions and sell yourself. The majority will pose a series of 
questions for you to answer. Responses should be more than "yes" or "no" but 
not overly long. If you find yourself talking too longi give the lead back 
by saying, "Perhaps you have sons otter qutstions to ask nef" 

6. llake sore your good points get across but in a factual, sincere wy satter 
than bloated with conceit. A good way is to mention them in connection with 
a concrete activity. (S)sample: "I paid for 75% of my coUege expenses" 
rather than "I'm really a hard Maimer* ") 

7. The greatest preventative against confused or contradictory answers is tte 
plain, unenibroidered truth. A frank answer, even if it seems a little 
unfavorable to you, is better than an exaggeration which may tangle you up 
in a later question. (Example: "Do you always pitch right in on a Job and 
get things done on time?" "I must admit I haven't gotten assignments in on 
time in all cases, but I never turned in a major assignment or term paper 
late except once by prior arrangement. I'm sure my supervisors in those two 
part-time Jobs I listed on my references will tell you they were satisfied 
with my promptness and thoroushness.") 

C Never make a slighting reference about a former employer or teacher. If 
something went vnrong, sui^gest that at least some of the blame must have been 
your own. 

9. Conduct yourself as if you are determined to get the Job you are discussing. 
The interviewer is aware that you may have other irons in the fire but will 
vrant to think that you really do want this particular position. Don't give 
the iE5)ression that you are Just shopping around and are unsure of what you 
really want to do. 

10. Ifetch for a chance to ask some definite questions about the position and the 
school district and to mention the main reasons the position appeals to you. 
Too many such questions my imply that you are afraid of worl; or overly 
hesitant about Joining the school or coLaiiunity, however. 

11. If you get the iis^pression that you've already been rejected or that the 
interviewer is Just gcdng through the motions, don't show your discouragement. 
You have nothing to lose by continuing the appearance of confidence and 
determination. Once in a great while, an interviewer may even seem to 
discourage you in order to test your reactions. 

12. In rare instances, an intervie\/er nay be so impressed that a Job offer is 
made on the spot. If you are absolutely 3ure it is the one you want, accept 
it with a definite "yes". Ot^ierwise, tactfully ask for a short time to 
thinl; it over and set a defir ite date when you will provide an answer. Above 
all, don't create the impression that you are delaying in order to check out 
another possibility. The intei-viewcr doesn't v/ant his offer to be your 
second choice. 
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13. Interviewers will usually indicate wheir your time is up. They often operate 
on a tight schedule. When you get the signal, don't linger and cpeat j an 
uncoofortahle situation. Be certa-n to thank the interviewer for his tim 
and consideration of you. Snile, and show as much confidence in leaving as 
you did in arriving. Your parting words can reinforce the impression of 
interest in the position. ( .Jeample: "If you have any other questions or if 
there is anything you want ne to do> I hope you will get in touch with me. ) 

mi^IFLES OF FREQUENTLY ASKED jmi^rmi QUESTIONS 

1. What are your future professional plans? 

2. In what school activities have you participated? Why? Which did you enjoy 
the most? ^ 

3. How do you spend your spare time? What are your bobbies? 
U. In what type of position are you most interested? 

5. Why do you think you might like to work for our school? 

6. What Jobs or part time Jobs have held? How were they obtained and why 
did you leave? 

7. What courses did you like best? Least? Why? 

8. Why did you choose your particular field or major? 

9. What percentage of your college expenses did you earn? How? 

10. How did you spend your vacations while in school? 

11. What do you know about our schodl district? 

12. Do you feel that you have received a good general training? 

13. What (jxalifications do you have that make you feel that you will be 
successful in your field? 

lU. What extracurricular offices have you held? 

15. maA experience have you had with people from different races or cultural 
bacligrounds? 

16. If you were starting college all over again, what courses would you take? 

17. Do you prefer any specific geographic location? Why? 
Id. Are you married? Have marriage plans? 

19. Why did you decide to go to this particular college? 

20. How did you rank in your graduating class in high school? Where will you 
probably rank in college? 

21. Do you think that your extracurricular activities were worth the time you 
devoted to them? Why? 



22. What do you think determines a person's progress in the teaching profession? 

23. What personal characteristics are necessary for success in your chosen field? 
2U. Tell lae about your hoiae life during the time you were growing up. 

25. Are you loolcing for a peimnent or temporary job? 

26. Do you prefer working with others or by yourself? 

27. \fbo are your best friends? 

28. What kind of boss do you prefer? 

29. Are you primarily interested in making money or do you feel that service to 
your fellow men is a satisfactory accomplishment? 

30. Can you take instructions without feeling upset? 

31. Tell me a story! 

32. Do you live with your parents? ViTbich of your parents has had the most 
profound influence on you? 

33. How did previous employers treat you? 

3U. What have you learned from some of the jobs you have held? 

35. Can you get recoomendations from previous eniployers? 

36. vmat was your record in military service? 

37. Have you ever changed your major field of interest while in college? Why? 

38. When did you choose your college major? 

i9. How do your collefje grades after military service compare with those 
previously earned? 

kO, Do you feel you have done the best scholastic work of which you are capable? 

Ul. How did you happen to go to college? 

Ii2, l^hat do you know about opportunities in the field in which you are trained? 

1*3. How long do you expect to work? 

Uk* Have you ever had any difficulty getting along with fellow students and 
faculty? 

If 5. V/bich of your college years was the most difficult? 

1*6. vmat is the source of your spending money? 

If7. Do you ovm any life insurance? 

kS* liave you saved any money? 

U9. Do you have any debts? 



50. How old were you when you became self-supporting? 

51. Do you attend church? 

52. Did you enjoy your four years at this university? 
3Z- Do you like routine worl:? 

SU. Do you like regular hours? 

33' \ihB.t size city do you prefer? 

36. \lhen did you first contribute to fieu&ily income? 

37- What is your aajor weakness? 

3B* Define cooperation! 

59. Will you fight to get ahead? 

60. Do you demand attention? 

61. Do you have an analytical mind? 

62. Are you eager to please? 

63. V/hat do you do to keep in good physical condition? 
6k. How do you usually spend Sunday or vacations? 

63. Have you had any serious illness o;r injury? 

66. \fna.t joTa in our school would you choose if you were entirely free to do so? 

67. Have you plans for graduate work? 

68. \^at types of people seem to rub you the wrong way? 

69. Do you enjoy sports as a participant? As an observer? 

70. Have you ever tutored an underclassman? 

71. V/hat jobs have you enjoyed the most? The least? Why? 

72. Would you prefer a large or a small school? liThy? 

73. Do you like to travel? 

7k, li/hat are the disadvantages of your chosen field? 

75. Do you think that grades should be considered by employers? Why or why not? 

76. If married, how often do you entertain at home? 

77. To what eactent do you use liquor? 

78. What have you done which shows initiative and willingness to work? 

79. WAt is the most interesting thing you have done the past year? 



pollowihg m: nrnsRViE^^ 



1. If the Interviewer has suggested further contact, be sure to nalce a written 
retalnder for yourself and follow his instructions exactly. 

2. A thank you letter is ordinarily superfluous. If the interviewer indicated 
that you would hear from the school district, or seemed truly interested in 
your application, \fait an appropriate tiae period and then send a brief 
note to remind the intervi, it of yo«^T talk and your continuing interest. 

3. Additional unrequested correspondence is probably a waste of tljse. In these 
days of surplus teacher supply, and scarce funds, aaany schools are so swanpad 
with applications that they can no longer send notices to everyone after a 
vacancy has been filled. Be understanding of this and resist the tenptation 
to critize the district or its personnel in ways that might possibly hurt 
your chances for future opportunities. 



If you wish to discuss these or other matters connected with obtaining a position 
there are several sources of help and advice: your STEP adviser > the director 
of the U1«!D Placement Office, printed materials about interviewing and job 
applications (available from the ELacement Office), discussions with experienced 
teachers and school administrators, and various library readings. You may also 
wish to introduce the topic for discussion at a Phase V group meeting. 
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U of M File No. : 



PROCR/uM SATISFACTION QUESTIONNAIRE 

This questionnaire contains items which describe various aspects of 
the secondary education program in sununer school 1973. The purpose of the 
questionnaire is to find out the satisfactions and dissatisfactions you 
may have experienced. This questionnaire Is Intended as an evaluation of 
the program approach in its entirety. Hence, In answering this question- 
naire, please respond in terms of your reactions to the entire program 
experience during sununer school 1973. 

Please be sure to record your name and file number on the upper right 
comer of this page. All responses will be confidential and only summary 
data will be presented to secondary education. We do, however, need your 
file number to match this questionnaire with other questionnaires you 
have completed. 

Please read each statement carefully. Then decide how satisfied you 
are with that aspect of the program described in the statement. Respond 

by circling the nuT-bfer w:;!-: is the most accurate description of the way 
you feel about your progrim experiences in summer school. Use the follow- 
ing key to indicate your response: 

Circle "1" if you are ::0T SATISFIED 

Circle ••2" if you are NKITHER SATISFIED NOR DISSATISFIED ^ 

Circle "3" if you are SATISFIED 

Circle "i" if you are SOMEVHAT SATISFIED 

Circle "5" if you are VERY SATISFIED 

If the iten is NOT r.;;'.i:VAN'r to your experiences, please leave the Item 
bl-mk. 
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1. The oft-canpus ex',i,-»rlences which were part of 
your prograx. X 2 

2. The amount of work that v;as required in the 
program. 1 2 

3. The overall competence of the teachers in 
the program. X 2 

4. The way in which grades were determined. X 2 

5. The way you were rewarded for working hard. x 2 

. 6. The amount of attention you received from 

program teachers. X 2 

7. The overall organization of the programs. X 2 

8. The way advisors helped you develop 
program plans. X 2 

9. The chance to take courses which fulfill 
requirements/obligations. X 2 

10. The chance to work on projects which 
Interested you. X 2 

11. The chance to have experiences which 
contributed to your personal growth* X 2 

12. The help you received in trying to 
attain your program goals. X 2 

13. The concern program teachers had for 
students* needs and interests. X 2 

14. The chance to register for the courses 
you wanted. X 2 

15. The difficulty level of the courses you 
took. X 2 

16. The chance to L»co:ne acquainted with 
other people. X 2 

17. The availability of program advisors. X 2 

18. The overall quality of the education you 
received in the program. X 2 

19. The chance you had to develop your skills. X 2 

20. The quality of the materials used in the 
courses. X 2 

21. The amount of new information or know- 
ledge you received. X 2 

22. The chance to meet people who were 

different frorn you. ♦ 12 3 4 

23. The opportunities you had to determine your 

own pattern of development. 12 3 A 

* vorcents/^or. c^o not total 100 because some items did not apply to each respondent. 
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24^ The interaction with other program members. 

25. The on-campus experiences which verc part 
of your program, 

26. The way in which books and other written 
materials were used In the program, 

27. The extent to which the program encouraged 
you to develop your creative abilities • 

28. The way in which student responsibilities 
were defined in the courses. 

29. The absence of the typical classroom lecture 
format. 

30» The freedom that was present in the program. 

31. The variety of offered programs. 

32. The way in which the program was publicized. 

33* The cost of enrolling in the program relative 
to the benefits. 

34. The overall experience in the summer school 
program as compared with past summer sessions* 

35. The extent to which the program met your 
educational/vocational needs* 

36. The general impact which program experiences 
had on you. 

37. The way in which the programs operated, 

38. The attitudes of program teachers to students. 

39. The encouragement you found in exploring new 
areas of study. 

AO. The content of seminars which you may have 
attended. 

Al. The quality of seminars which you may have 
attended, 

A2. The length of the past program experiences. 

A3. The general concept of individualized 
experiences. 

AA. The organization of individual experiences 
into a programs context* 

45. The amount of time you had to spend to earn 
the credits. 

46. The amount of time you had to plan out your 
prograni experiences. 

47. The extent to xv^hich community resources were 
used. 
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4S. Th« unco^ivent tonal nat irt- o: tUe prograin loarnii:^; 

ex: ar '<? , i. 2 3 6 5 

49. How **ali!i*:!e Wvis suimaer school in helping you to 

Of iirrlf^ value 
SoiTi*»what valuable 
ValuaMe 

Kxtremely valuable 




Thank you t>r your continued cooperation* We do appreciate your taking time to 
complete this questionnaire. 



—Measurement Services Center 



